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ADDRESS TO THE ALLEGHENY COUNTY BAR 
ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 1, 1888. 


BY HON. DANIEL AGNEW, LL.D. 


Mz. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ALLEGHENY CouNTY 
Bar ASSocraTION : 

I declined your appointment as historian of the bar and 
bench of Allegheny County. I found that the admissions 
to this bar in 1863 had been six hundred and fifty. The 
correspondence and labor of collecting information and the 
compilation of even a partial number of sketches would ex- 
tend over many months, resulting in a large book instead 
of a modest pamphlet appropriate to this occasion. I there- 
fore undertook to furnish a few sketches only of promi- 
nent lawyers of the last century and earlier years of this. 
Brief as these must be, they occupy a large space. But too 
much cannot be sacrificed to brevity. It would be to omit 
much that is interesting, and leave virtues, peculiarities, and 
true character often obscure. 

The life of an upright, honorable, and learned lawyer is 
full of instruction. He is in the front of active business, 
and his example useful. Intrusted with vast interests and 
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called to advise, often under the most painful and delicate 
circumstances, he is the confidant and most trusted person 
in society. His integrity and learning are of the highest 
order. Vulgar prejudice assigns to the profession a lower 
position, where artful tricks and dishonest schemes hold a 
greater sway. True it is, and as sad as true, there is too 
much of these prevailing in the lower grades. But there 
is much of high and honorable character left, and many 
there are whose places cannot be easily filled and whose 
loss is sincerely mourned. 

It is of such I fain would write. But to raise from the 
ashes of dead generations the forms of those who existed 
nearly one hundred years ago—of those who played con- 
spicuous parts and even dazzled the eyes of their contem- 
poraries with the brilliancy of their genius, or commanded 
their admiration by the force of their intellects—is a work 
of labor now scarcely possible. Around many names tradi- 
tion circles bright halos of light, giving promise to the 
hope, but, when approached, which fade away, leaving only 
shadowy forms, finally disappearing in darkness. 

Of the millions who crowded the earth a century ago, 
who are now known? Their very names are lost. Noth- 
ing remains, yet the same sun shone on them as brightly, 
they chased happiness as eagerly, and followed the phantoms 
of fancy as fondly as we do; and, as we, they thought not 
of the fleeting foot-falls of time and of the coming hours, 
when all would be forgotten and not even a rack of memory 
be left behind. Such is the work I am called to perform, 
in raking among the ashes of the dead past. 

Our starting period is the erection of the county of Alle- 
gheny by the Act of the 24th of September, 1788. In 
the following year the county embraced all the territory 
lying east of the Allegheny and southwest of the Monon- 
gahela and Ohio Rivers, now bounded by the counties of 
Westmoreland and Washington, and all the territory north 
and west of the Ohio and Allegheny Rivers, bounded by 
the New York and Ohio State lines. It was over this vast 
spread, largely of wilderness, that many whom I am tosketch 
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performed their parts. Peace with the Indian tribes was 
not concluded until August, 1795, by the treaty of General 
Anthony Wayne at Fort Greenville, ratified by the Senate 
of the United States December 22, 1795. 

The Fifth Circuit of the Courts of Common Pleas of the 
State, under the Constitution of 1790, was established by 
the Act of 13th April, 1791, and was composed of the 
counties of Westmoreland, Fayette, Washington, and Alle- 
gheny. Of this circuit the first president judge was Alex- 
ander Addison, a man of great note and many virtues, and 
worthy to begin our sketches. 


ALEXANDER ADDISON. 


Born in Ireland, according to an early note, but in Scot- 
land, according to family tradition, he was of Scottish 
descent, and was educated at Edinburgh, according to the 
same note, but at Aberdeen by family tradition; and was 
licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Aberlowe. Coming 
to Western Pennsylvania, he was, on the 20th of December, 
1785, permitted by the Redstone Presbytery (Brownsville) 
to preach within its bounds. For a short time he preached 
at Washington, Pennsylvania, then studied law, was ad- 
mitted there, and admitted in Allegheny County December 
16, 1788, and in 1791 was commissioned president judge. 

Judge Addison was eminent for his culture, erudition, 
correct principles, and his patriotism. Living in troublous 
times and during the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794, he was 
sorely tried; but all his efforts were on the side of good 
order and lawful government. An earnest advocate of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, he was antagonized 
by those who opposed it, and by some who were impreg- 
nated with the loose and virulent ideas of the French revo- 
lution. This antagonism led finally to his impeachment at 
Lancaster in 1802. After a trial, the most flagitious ever 
urged on by vicious hate and obnoxious partisanship, he 
was convicted and sentenced to be removed from office, and 
ever afterwards to be ineligible to the office of judge in any 
court in this commonwealth. But insolence and enmity 
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failed to rob him of his good name, and it has descended to 
posterity surrounded by a cloudless lustre and unstained by 
the impotent attempts to blacken and defame it. In his 
volume of Reports, and his charges to juries, and essays 
may be read the fidelity, learning, and impartiality of the 
judge and the luminous virtues of the man. 

He died November 27, 1807, leaving descendants loved 
and admired by the community. 


JAMES ROSS. 

The bar of the decennial between 1790 and 1800 was one 
of marked character and ability. Foremost was James 
Ross, a man of culture, erudition, legal learning, eloquence, 
and forensic ability. In person an Apollo, with the propor- 
tions of an Ajax, his mental was superior to his bodily 
vigor. He was born in York County, Pennsylvania, July 
12, 1762; his father being the Hon. Thomas Ross. 

In the West we first notice him as a teacher of a Latin 
school at Canonsburg, before 1784, under the patronage of 
his friend, the Rev. Dr. McMillan, of pious memory. He was 
led to study law by the recommendation of Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, then a prominent lawyer in the West. The 
time of his admission to the bar in Washington County is 
uncertain. He was admitted in Fayette County in Decem- 
ber, 1784, and in Allegheny after its erection, December 
16, 1788. 

He became conspicuous for his eloquence, persuasiveness, 
learning, and logical statement. To a fine manner he united 
force and polish in his address, and soon rose to distinction. 
Impelled by the circumstances of the times, he took a 
lead in politics. They were full of excitement and inci- 
dent, were calculated to bring out all the talent of the 
day, and Mr. Ross became a marked leader. On the pre- 
sentation to the people of the Constitution of the United 
States for adoption, he was found among its able advocates 
and defenders, and was ranked among the Federalists. In 
the formation of the Constitution of Pennsylvania of 1790, 
he took a leading part. He strongly opposed the Whiskey 
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Insurrection of 1794, making a speech in opposition in 
Washington, where he resided, of two hours’ length. But 
the fiery zeal of David Bradford, a leader in the opposition 
to the government excise on whiskey, carried the people 
with him, and they resolved to go to Braddock’s Field, a place 
of meeting of the insurgents. Defeated then, he resolved 
to attend the meeting there. Historically the fact is well 
known; he appeared there, with Hugh Henry Brackenridge 
and others; but his previous speech, his subsequent course, 
and his well-known service to the government leave no 
doubt of his purpose to be there to observe the proceedings 
and not to be an actor,—a matter in which Mr. Bracken- 
ridge was less fortunate, for his motive has never been clearly 
vindicated, though much has been written in his defence. 

A supporter of Washington, Mr. Ross was on the 8th of 
August, 1794, on account of his bold and open stand on the 
side of law and order, appointed a commissioner to confer 
with the insurgents. Judge Jasper Yeates and William 
- Bradford, attorney-general, were joined with him as com- 
missioners. In this service he displayed marked ability. 
To him Hugh Henry Brackenridge owed largely his escape 
from a prosecution for high treason, for the apparent part 
he took with the insurgents. 

Mr. Ross was three times a candidate of the Federal 
party for governor; but, Pennsylvania having followed 
the fortunes of the Democratic party, he was defeated by 
Thomas McKean in 1799 and 1802, and again by Simon 
Snyder in 1808. It was during the last campaign this 
famous couplet was repeated by the supporters of Snyder: 


“Jimmy Ross, 
He’s a hoss; 
But Simon Snyder, 
He’s the rider.” 


He was also a senator of the United States from 1794 
until 1803. After his defeat by Simon Snyder, Mr. Ross 
retired from politics and pursued his profession in the west- 
ern counties, chiefly in Allegheny. In the latter part of 
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his life he became fairly wealthy from the rise in the value 
of real estate of which he became a pretty large owner. 
The court-house recently burned, the site also of the present 
magnificent building, was erected on property purchased 
of him. I remember well the high, close board fence 
which separated his property from the remainder of Grant’s 
Hill, then open and the parade-ground of the militia and 
kite-ground of the boys. . His dwelling and office stood on 
a rise, at about fifty or sixty feet eastward of the old Fourth 
Street road. In these pages I shall refer to the numbered 
“avenues” as “ streets,” as they were always known to me 
and in the times treated of in these sketches. From this 
office emanated a number of law students, among them my 
school-companion and friend Cornelius Darragh. 

Mr. Ross came occasionally into the court after I came to 
the bar. I was so fortunate as to hear his argument in the 
Supreme Court at September Term, 1830, in the Diamond 
Court-House, before Chief-Justice Gibson and his associates. 
The case was then a great case,—an ejectment for land occu- 
pied by West Elliott, at the mouth of Saw-Mill Run, opposite 
the Point,—involving titles acquired under the State of Vir- 
ginia while she claimed this part of Western Pennsylvania. 
The plaintiff claimed under General Hand, whose title 
rested on a Pennsylvania warrant and patent and on two 
Virginia entries. Walton, under whom the defendant 
claimed title, held also a Virginia certificate. The counsel 
were W. W. Fetterman, James Ross, John Kennedy, and 
Walter Forward. Ross spoke about halfaday. Kennedy’s 
argument was as long as one of his opinions when he 
became a supreme judge, a whole day,—and Forward spoke 
less than two hours, making a most terse and lucid argu- 
ment. Ross’s argument was remarkable for its smooth and 
polished periods, the beauty and finish of its delivery, as 
well as for its cogency. 

In the latter part of his life, though not then considered 
intemperate, he occasionally came under the warming influ- 
ence of wine. Then a peculiarity noticed by others, I have 
seen myself, when walking he always took the middle of 
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the street. My last recollection of him was when going 
beside him, up the steps of the Bank of Pittsburgh from 
Third Street. What led to the quotation of Pope’s line I 
do not remember, but as we entered he said, “ Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread.” 

Mr. Ross was married to a daughter of Colonel George 
Woods, of Bedford, a sister also of John Woods, the cele- 
brated lawyer. She died September 14,1805. He, himself, 
died at Pittsburgh, November 27, 1847. 


HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE. 

Contemporary and prior to James Ross lived Hugh Henry 
Brackenridge, a noted man in his day. He was born at 
Campbellton, in Scotland, in the year 1748. When he was 
five years old his father, a poor farmer, emigrated to 
America, and settled in the so-called “ Barrens” of York 
County, Pennsylvania. The son, a bright youth of energy 
and force of character, by night-study and recitation to a 
neighboring clergyman, acquired sufficient knowledge to 
become a country school-teacher. Through saving and 
industry he was able to reach Princeton College, teaching 
two classes for his own instruction in others. He remained 
a tutor for a time after graduation, and then took charge of 
an academy in Maryland. Thence he removed to Philadel- 
phia, studied divinity, and was licensed to preach. A writer 
of ability, patriotic and pithy, he wrote for the United States 
Magazine of Philadelphia. In 1777 he served as chaplain 
in a Pennsylvania regiment of the Revolutionary War. 
Afterwards abandoning divinity, he studied law with Judge 
Chase, of the Supreme Court of the United States, and after 
admission came to Pittsburgh, in 1781, reaching the head of 
the bar before Allegheny County was erected, and after its 
creation was admitted there December 16, 1788. 

Elected to the legislature in 1786, he there advocated an 
instruction to Congress to urge the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, a fact which doubtless aided to influence Mr. 
Jefferson afterwards in the purchase of Louisiana. 

In the discussion upon the Constitution of the United 
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States he advocated its adoption, separating from his friends 
Gallatin and Findley, who opposed it. 

The most doubtful part of Mr. Brackenridge’s life was 
that during the Whiskey Insurrection of 1794, when he ap- 
parently sided with the insurgents. That he was a delegate, 
met with the insurgents at Parkinson’s Ferry and at Brad- 
dock’s Field, opposing the collection of the excise on 
whiskey, and seemingly approving of their proceedings, 
there is no doubt. But it is said his purpose was to prevent 
excess and lead to a more prudent and peaceable mode of 
redress. Yet after the arrival of the militia under Presi- 
dent Washington, with Alexander Hamilton, secretary of 
the treasury, he was so strongly suspected by Hamilton 
that he was marked by him for arrest. Then it was that 
James Ross interfered in his behalf, explained to Hamilton 
what he said was Brackenridge’s true position, and averted 
proceedings. Hamilton addressed a note to him stating the 
suspicion and the final exoneration. Still the cloud rested 
on him so much, his son, Judge Henry M. Brackenridge, a 
man of fine genius, defended his course in a book upon 
the Whiskey Insurrection, intended as a vindication of his 
father. 

James Ross, Judge Jasper Yeates, and William Bradford, 
attorney-general, had on the previous 8th of August been 
appointed by President Washington commissioners of the 
United States to confer with the insurgents, “in order to 
quiet and extinguish the insurrection.” The ill feeling 
between Judge Yeates and Judge Brackenridge, when on 
the bench together, probably was owing to the part Yeates 
took in this commission. 

Perhaps the true attitude of Mr. Brackenridge is exhibited 
in his letter of August 8, 1794, to Tench Coxe, Esq., 
recently published in the Magazine of Western History. 
From this letter, written before the marching of the troops 
to Pittsburgh, we discover that he was a strong and even 
bitter opponent of the excise system, believed the govern- 
ment would be unable to suppress an insurrection of the 
people against it, and was disposed to consider it as involv- 
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ing a general rising in the West and the organizing of a 
new government, including parts of Western Virginia and 
Western Pennsylvania and an unknown extent westward. 
All this may not be incompatible with a desire to control 
the movement of the people in favor of peace and the 
authority of the government. Yet the purpose of the letter 
seems to have been to delay force, in the hope, possibly, 
that the movement would subside under a belief of final 
repeal of the law and an abandonment of the excise system. 
The following extracts from his letter will exhibit, at least 
partially, his views and feelings : 

“It will be said that insurrection can be easily sup- 
pressed,—it is but that of a part of four counties. Be as- 
sured it is that of a greater part, and I am inclined to 
believe the three Virginia counties, on this side of the 
mountains, will fallin. The first measure then will be the 
organization of a new government, comprehending the three 
Virginia counties and those of Pennsylvania, to the west- 
ward to what extent I know not. This event, which I con- 
template with great pain, will be the result of the necessity 
of self-defence. For this reason I earnestly and anxiously 
wish that delay on the part of government may give time to 
bring about, if practicable, good order and subordination. 

‘“‘ But the excise law is a branch of the funding system, 
detested and opposed by all the philosophic men and the 
yeomanry of America, those who hold certificates excepted. 
There is a growing, lurking discontent at this system that 
is ready to burst out and discover itself everywhere. I 
candidly and decidedly tell you the chariot of government 
has been driven Jehu-like as to finances ; like that of Phae- 
ton, it has descended from the middle path, and is likely to 
burn up the American earth. 

“Should an attempt be made to suppress these people, I 
am afraid the question will not be whether you will march 
to Pittsburgh, but whether they will march to Philadelphia, 
accumulating in their course and swelling over the banks of 
the Susquehanna like a torrent, irresistible and devouring 


in its progress.” 
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As a writer, Mr. Brackenridge displayed marked ability, 
indulging often in a fine vein of humor. His “ Modern 
Chivalry,” published in 1796, was widely read, and popular 
estimate is seen in a new edition published in 1856. 

In 1799, Mr. Brackenridge was appointed by Governor 
McKean a judge of the Supreme Court of this State, in 
which position he continued until his death, in 1816. <At 
the bar he abounded in wit and native eloquence, and his 
knowledge of men and ready and fine address made him a 
powerful and popular advocate. In person he was command- 
ing and prepossessing in manner. As a judge he did not 
display the high powers he had exhibited as an advocate. 
His opinions were often racy, but not very profound; while 
his opposition to Judge Yeates (who, as before stated, was 
one of the commissioners to confer with the insurgents) led 
to frequent disagreements ; when, as the Reports often say, 
“ Brackenridge, J., agreed with the Chief-Justice.” 

Of the marriage of Judge Brackenridge a romantic story 
is told. About 1790 he was on his way home from the 
Washington Court. At the tavern of a German farmer 
named Wolf, in Washington County, he stopped to “ bait” 
his horse. Sabina Wolf, a daughter, in her bare feet, and 
playing hostler, brought his horse to the door. He was so 
much struck with her appearance that, after riding many 
miles, his mind reached a conclusion, and he rode back and 
asked the father for the girl in marriage. After some par- 
leying, to prove his seriousness, consent was given, and they 
were married. Mr. Brackenridge then sent Sabina to Phila- 
delphia to be educated in ways polite. 


JOHN WooDs. 

Contemporary with Hugh Henry Brackenridge and James 
Ross was John Woods, an eminent counsellor of Pittsburgh 
in the last and present centuries. Little material is found to 
trace his life. Tradition informs us he was an able lawyer, 
especially in real estate and ejectment cases. Yeates’s Re- 
ports, from 1793 onward, discover that he was engaged in 
nearly every cause argued in the Circuit Courts of the Su- 
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preme Court, held at Huntingdon, Bedford, Somerset, 
Greensburg, Washington, Pittsburgh, and Beaver. He 
was undoubtedly in full practice before that date, as he was 
admitted to the bar in Westmoreland County in 1784, in 
Fayette County in the same year, and in Allegheny De- 
cember 16, 1788. 

He was a son of Colonel George Woods, of Bedford, 
who, in 1784, under the authority of Tench Francis, the 
agent and attorney of John Penn, Jr., and John Penn laid 
out Pittsburgh. In this work George Woods was aided by 
his son, John Woods, and Thomas Vickroy. A full account 
of the transaction will be found in the celebrated Batture 
case in 6 Peters’s Reports, 501-2. 

The plan of Pittsburgh is often referred to as “ John 
Woods’s plan of Pittsburgh.” This is correct. Though 
the authority was conferred on George Woods, the plan is 
certified thus: “‘ A draught of the town-plot of Pittsburgh, 
surveyed and laid out by order of Tench Francis, Esq., at- 
torney of John Penn, Jr., and John Penn, May 31, 1784, 
by John Woods.” ‘“ Witness George Woods, Peter Miller.” 

A daughter of George Woods, and sister of John Woods, 
was the wife of James Ross, Pittsburgh’s eminent lawyer. 

Wood Street in Pittsburgh was doubtless named in honor 
of the Woods family. It is interesting, in this connection, 
to trace some of the military occupants of Fort Pitt by the 
names of the streets running from Liberty Street to the 
Allegheny River, now the numbered streets. There was 
“Marbury,” after Captain Joseph Marbury; “St. Clair,” 
after General Arthur St. Clair; “Hand,” after General 
Edward Hand; “Irwin,” after General William Irvine; 
“ Wayne,” after General Anthony Wayne, etc. 

John Woods at an early day built a very fine brick dwell- 
ing on the square between Wayne and Washington Streets 
and between Penn Street and the Allegheny River, the same 
square now occupied by the buildings of the Pittsburgh, : 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway. When I first remember 
the house, in 1818 or 1819, it was occupied by Christian 
Ferbiger, a prominent gentleman from Philadelphia, who 
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had been active in State affairs in the eastern part of the 
State early in the century. It was afterwards owned and 
occupied by James 8. Stevenson, a partner of Charles 
Avery in the drug business, corner of Wood and Second 
Streets, and who represented Allegheny County in Congress. 
The house was a double brick, with wings, situated in the 
centre of the square, distant from Penn Street about one 
hundred and twenty to fifty feet, and faced by trees and 
shrubbery. During the occupancy of Mr. Stevenson, on 
the 4th of July, 1828, a great Jackson meeting was held in 
the rear of this square, next to the Allegheny River, pre- 
sided over by William Wilkins, and addressed by Henry 
Baldwin. I was present. Later the property became a 
tavern-stand and wagon-yard and a place of many public 
meetings. I remember hearing there “ Tariff Andy Stew- 
art,” of Uniontown, and Senator John J. Crittenden, of 
Kentucky. 

Few, I suppose, now remember the duel, or rather shoot- 
ing affray between James 8. Stevenson and a gentleman 
living on Wood Street, nearly opposite to Avery & Steven- 
son’s drug-store, whose name I have forgotten. It occurred 
in the morning, on the inner porch of Ramsey’s Hotel, cor- 
ner of Wood and Third Streets. The frame of a door was 
the only object hurt. 

John Woods was married to Theodosia Higbee, who sur- 

vived him, and removed to Trenton, New Jersey, where she 
died in 1832. Mr. Woods was a Presidential elector in 
1796 and a State senator in 1797, and represented Allegheny 
County in Congress in 1815-1817. He died in 1817, leaving 
a daughter, who married Judge Henry M. Brackenridge, 
and brought him large wealth. 
’ How little remains of this distinguished lawyer, so emi- 
nent in his day, is seen in the foregoing very meagre sketch. 
The following is found in the “ History of Westmoreland 
County,” and is extracted, though with no knowledge of its 
accuracy. The writer is said to have been George Dallas 
Albert : 

“The reputation of John Woods as a skilful lawyer was 
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also high. His person was fine and his dress and manner 
bespoke the gentleman, although there was a touch of aris- 
tocratic pride about him, which lessened his popularity. 
His voice was rather shrill and unpleasant, especially when 
contrasted with his manly appearance; but, like John Ran- 
dolph, his ear-piercing voice often gave effect to a powerful 
invective. Few lawyers could manage a case with more 
skill. He was deeply versed in the subtlety of the law of 
tenure and ejectment cases. Being possessed of a hand- 
some fortune, he rather shunned than courted practice, but 
in a difficult case the suitor thought himself fortunate when 
he could secure his assistance.” 


STEELE SEMPLE. 


Somewhat later than John Woods came Steele Semple, 
an able lawyer, eloquent advocate, and finished scholar. 
Tradition says this much, yet his remains are so small and 
vague it is impossible to describe him with fidelity. Tradi- 
tion speaks of his legal attainments as immense, of his 
scholarship as magnificent, and of his eloquence as grand. 
Like Woods, with whom he was partly contemporary, his 
largest practice was found in land-title disputes and the trial 
of ejectments. His name is also frequently seen in Yeates’s 
Reports, and as in attendance at the Circuit Courts of the 
Supreme Court in the western circuits of the State. He 
was, with Henry Baldwin, a witness of the cowhiding of 
Ephraim Pentland by Tarleton Bates, and with him signed 
a certificate of the facts. In this way he became partly 
identified with the duel which followed between Bates and 
Stewart, in which Bates was mortally wounded and died in 
a few hours. 

Tradition represents him as of a convivial turn, often 
tarrying over the wine-cup late at night. It is said that on 
one night, after indulging in the pleasures of the glass until 
very late, and being too much elated to walk in the right 
line of sober directness, he started for home along Wood 
Street, and, walking with erratic steps, fell into an open 
cellar. There confined within the unassailable ramparts of 
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its walls, he lay shouting aloud, and from time to time cry- 
ing, “ De profundis clamabo!”’ until a night wanderer, late as 
himself, passing, heard the cry, and released him from the 
profound depth, in which he so resolutely shouted out to 
catch the passing ear. 

He had his own experience in litigation, under the will 
of an uncle, carried into the Supreme Court; and his case 
gave rise to the rule laid down by that court,—“ That words 
which only describe the object devised give no more than an 
estate for life; but words which comprehend the quantum 
of the estate pass the fee.”” The words were, “I devise to 
my beloved son-in-law, Steele Semple, all my real and per- 
sonal property,” 6 Binney, 97. 

He lived in, and probably built, the house which before 
the great fire of April 10, 1845, stood on Second Street, 
at the corner of Chancery Lane, next door to the Branch 
Bank of the United States, and in which my father lived 
many years as a tenant under James Ross, who in some way 
claimed the property. 

The following description is taken from the “ History of 
Westmoreland County,” p. 301. What opportunities the 
writer—said to be George Dallas Albert—had to enable him 
to make the statements I know not: 

“The great favorite of the younger members of the bar 
was Steele Semple, who ought to be considered at the head 
of the corps of regular practitioners. In stature he was a 
giant of mighty bone, and possessed a mind cast in as 
mighty a mould. Personally he was timid and sluggish. 
As a speaker his diction was elegant, sparkling, and clas- 
sical. His wit was genuine. He was at the same time a 
prodigy of memory, a gift imparted to him to supply the 
want of industry, although it is not every indolent man 
who is thus favored. Mr. Semple was conversant with all 
the polite and fashionable literature of the day, and was 
more of a modern than his distinguished competitors. It 
is no less strange than true that, for the first few years of 
his appearance at the bar, his success was very doubtful. 
His awkward manner, his hesitation and stammering, his 
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indolent habits occasioned many to think that he had mis- 
taken his vocation. Judge Brackenridge, the elder, was 
almost the only person who saw his future eminence. He 
was unfortunately carried off when he had just risen to dis- 
tinction. He fell a victim to that vice which unhappily has 
too often overtaken the most distinguished in every profes- 
sion. His fame had not travelled far from the display of 
his powers, which is usually the case in professions which 
must be seen and felt to be appreciable.” 


THOMAS COLLINS. 

Among the distinguished lawyers of Pittsburgh in the 
decennial of 1790 to 1800 was Thomas Collins, a native 
of Ireland, born in Dublin in the year 1774, so far as is 
known. Hereceived his education at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he was matriculated. He came to the United 
States in the year 1790, soon reaching Reading, Berks 
County, Pennsylvania, where he studied law in the office of 
Marks Biddle, Esq., and was admitted to the bar of that 
county on the 8th of August, 1794. In the same year he 
came to Pittsburgh, and was admitted to the bar of Alle- 
gheny County, December 3, 1794, soon after his arrival. 

He quickly rose in practice, and became engaged in im- 
portant causes, his name appearing frequently in Yeates’s 
and other early reports of cases decided in the courts of 
Allegheny and in the western Circuit Courts of the Supreme 
Court. 

He was admitted to the bar of Beaver County at the first 
term after its organization, in February, 1804, his name 
being second on the list, following that of Alexander Addi- 
son, and in company with Steele Semple, Alexander W. 
Foster, John B. Gibson, William Wilkins, Henry Baldwin, 
and other celebrities of that day. He was one of the early 
bar who rode the circuit of the western counties. Much of 
his practice afterwards fell within Butler County, when, by 
marriage, he became interested for the lands of his father- 
in-law, Colonel Stephen Lowrey. 

- Mr. Collins was married twice. His first wife, Susan 
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Read, to whom he was married September 28, 1796, was 
a daughter of Collinson Read, Esq., a noted Philadelphian in 
the latter end of the last and the early years of this century, 
who was an elector voting for Washington when first chosen 
President, also a compiler of a “ Digest of the Laws of Penn- 
sylvania,” published in 1801. In 1806 he also published 
“The American Pleader’s Assistant,” a valuable compila- 
tion much in use in the early years of my practice. The issue 
of this marriage of Mr. Collins was a son, Thomas Collins, 
Jr., a cadet at West Point, and long a respected citizen of 
Allegheny and Beaver Counties. Mr. Collins’s first wife died 
at Pittsburgh in September, 1804. He next married, Octo- 
ber 16, 1805, Sarah Lowrey, a daughter of Colonel Stephen 
Lowrey, residing near Centreville, Queen Anne’s County, 
Maryland. William Wilkins was his groomsman. 

Colonel Stephen Lowrey, an Irishman by birth, and a 
commissary in the Revolutionary army, was a gentleman 
known in Western Pennsylvania as late as my day, dying 
December 29, 1821. He was a large landholder in Butler 
County, whose interests, often affected by the entries of 
adverse settlers, made Mr. Collins’s professional services in 
Butler frequently necessary. Colonel Lowrey’s wife was a 
daughter of Rev. Elihu Spencer, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Trenton, New Jersey. He was also @ 
trustee of the College of New Jersey, at Princeton. 

From letters and documents in the family of Thomas 
Collins, his relatives in Ireland were evidently persons of 
culture and refinement. His father was a leading merchant 
of Dublin, and in 1799 was appointed by the English gov- 
ernment to a position of responsibility and honor at Domi- 
nica, one of the Caribbee Islands. A tradition exists in 
the family that he acted for a time as governor of Domi- 
nica; but there seems to remain no evidence of the fact. 
John Collins, a younger brother, was a lieutenant in the 
British navy, killed in action on board the “ Alexander,” 
Lord Nelson’s flagship, in the battle of Aboukir (the Nile), 
August 1, 1798. 

Thomas Collins died in the prime of life, February 17, 
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1814, at the town of Butler, and was buried in the Catholic 
burying-ground, near to the town. His widow, Mrs. Sarah 
L. Collins, came to Pittsburgh about 1819 or 1820, with her 
children, Margaret, Valeria, Lydia, Sarah, and Stephen. 
She was a lady of culture, highly esteemed, and admired 
for her energy and her efforts in self-support, and for the 
education of her daughters. Stephen, her son, died early, 
and was buried beside his father, at Butler. 

The Butler County lands of Colonel Stephen Lowrey, 
devised to her, came into possession in 1822, but at that 
early day brought very little at sale or lease, compelling her 
to put forth strenuous efforts to maintain her family and 
station,—efforts, however, made successful by her force of 
character. Her eldest daughter, Margaret, married Wil- 
liam D. Duncan on the 17th of February, 1825. The late 
Colonel John Duncan, of Altoona, was her son. After the 
death of her husband, William D. Duncan, she married 
John Wrenshall. Valeria married Evan R. Evans, a lawyer 
from Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on the 7th of October, 1828. 
In May, 1830, Mrs. Collins conveyed to her a valuable tract 
of land of four hundred and seventeen acres, adjoining the 
town of Butler, on which she lived, and died there Septem- 
ber 18, 1833. This land was unfortunately lost through 
proceedings on a mortgage given by her husband, who died 
in Texas in 1836. Mrs. Sarah F. McCalmont, of Franklin, 
Pennsylvania, widow of Alfred B. McCalmont, colonel of 
the Two Hundred and Eighth Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, is her daughter. 

Lydia, the third daughter of William Collins, still living, 
on the 17th of May, 1833, married William B. McClure, 
Esq., a brother of Mrs. General William Robinson, late of 
Allegheny. He came from Carlisle, Pennsylvania, finished 
the study of the law in the office of John Kennedy, after- 
wards a supreme judge, and was admitted in Pittsburgh, 
November 18,1829. He afterwards became president judge 
of the several courts of Allegheny County, an office held 
until his death, December 27, 1861, presiding with great ac- 
ceptability. Their daughter, Rebecca, is the wife of Judge 
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Charles B. Flandreau, of St. Paul, Minnesota, whose bril- 
liant services in defending New Ulm, Minnesota, in 1862, 
against the murderous attack of the Sioux Indians, made 
him conspicuous in the Northwest. 

Sarah Collins, the youngest daughter of Thomas Collins, 
still living, on the 4th of December, 1834, married Wilson 
McCandless, Esq., who was admitted to the Allegheny bar 
June 15, 1831, and after an extensive practice in partner- 
ship, first, with W. W. Fetterman, Esq., and afterwards with 
William B. McClure, Esq., his brother-in-law, became judge 
of the United States District Court of the Western District 
of Pennsylvania, in which he presided with dignity until his 
death, on the 30th day of June, 1882. 

Thus, though cut off in the midst of a busy life, the 
name and reputation of Thomas Collins have been perpetu- 
ated without stain or blemish by a family among the most 
noted and esteemed of Pittsburgh’s eminent and distin- 
guished citizens. I write of them as one who knew them in 
childhood’s happy hours and in their earliest days in Pitts- 
burgh. 

WILLIAM WILKINS. 

William Wilkins, contemporary with Brackenridge, 
Woods, Semple, Collins, Baldwin, Mountain, and other 
members of the old bar, lived until within the memory of 
the present day. He was the son of John Wilkins, of 
Carlisle, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, where he was 
born on the 20th of December, 1779. After graduating at 
Dickinson College he studied law under David Watts, an 
eminent lawyer of that day, remaining with him until his 
admission to the bar in Cumberland County. He came to 
Pittsburgh, and was admitted in Allegheny County Decem- 
ber 28, 1801, his father, John Wilkins, having preceded 
him as a resident of Pittsburgh in 1786. William Wilkins 
was a gentleman of fine address and courtly manners, and a 
fair lawyer, though he owed more to his suavity and finished 
style than to the depth and strength of his intellect. His 
impulses were quick, and his temperament unfitted for pro- 
longed investigation or great labor, and he wearied of pro- 
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tracted and severe effort. His mental proclivity led him 
into politics, in which he became a leader. 

At an early day (1806) he became a participant in a duel 
between Tarleton Bates, prothonotary of Allegheny County, 
and Thomas Stewart, a merchant, which grew out of a 
quarrel between Bates and Ephraim Pentland. The politi- 
cal feuds and animosities of that day had been raging at 
their highest pitch. In 1805 there were three newspapers 
published in Pittsburgh,—the Gazette, the Tree of Liberty 
(edited by Walter Forward), and the Commonwealth (edited 
by Ephraim Pentland). On the 25th of December, 1805, the 
Commonwealth contained a bitter attack on Bates. Bates, on 
the 2d of the following January, cowhided Pentland publicly 
on Market Street. Henry Baldwin and Steele Semple were 
witnesses of the attack, and gave a public certificate of the 
facts. Pentland challenged Bates, who refused to accept, 
on the ground that Pentland was not a gentleman, and was 
unworthy of such notice. Stewart, having, as Pentland’s 
second, carried the challenge, then challenged Bates. Wil- 
liam Wilkins became his second. They fought on the Chad- 
wick farm, now Oakland, and at the second fire Bates fell, 
shot in the breast, and died in about one hour. Bates was 
very popular, and public indignation rose so high that Mr. 
Wilkins left the State and went to Kentucky, where he 
spent over a year with his brother, Charles Wilkins, then 
residing in Lexington. 

A few years after his return, Mr. Wilkins, who was a 
gentleman of taste and refinement, was led to build a very 
handsome and expensive brick dwelling on Water Street, 
where the Monongahela House in part now stands. The 
undertaking was too much for his means, law practice not 
then being so remunerative as in later days. This led to 
an effort of his friends, in 1818, to induce the Bank of the 
United States to purchase or lease Mr. Wilkins’s house as a 
banking-house for its branch in Pittsburgh. Quite a con- 
troversy arose pro and con, and a large protest, signed by | 
leading citizens, was sent to the parent bank in Philadel- 
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phia. The result was a failure, and the branch was located 
on Second Street between Ferry and Market Streets. 

The public spirit of Mr. Wilkins led him to take part in 
useful enterprises, such as turnpike-roads and manufac- 
tories. The Bank of Pittsburgh, now known as the “ Old 
Bank,” owed its origin largely to him. He was its first 
president, beginning as a voluntary private association as 
early as in 1810, and afterwards chartered in 1814. He 
was fond of military display, and rose to a high rank in the 
militia. He also represented Allegheny County in the legis- 
lature. The election of 1820 led to a change of parties in 
the State administration, and late in the night of the 17th 
of December, 1820, and within two hours of the expiration 
of Governor Findley’s term of office, he appointed William 
Wilkins president judge of the courts in the Fifth Circuit, 
succeeding Judge Samuel Roberts, who had died on the 
night of December 13, 1820. 

Judge Wilkins presided with ability. His mental opera- 
tions, being quick, were adapted to great facility in the 
despatch of business. He adopted a number of new rules 
of practice, which added much to this despatch. He con- 
tinued on the Common Pleas bench until May 25, 1824, 
when he resigned to accept an appointment to the bench of 
the District Court of the United States, in the Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, succeeding Judge Jonathan Walker, 
then lately deceased. 

In 1828 he was elected to Congress, but declined to serve. 
Following this, in 1831, he was elected a senator of the 
United States, and resigned the judgeship for a full term 
in the Senate. In that body he took a conspicuous part. 
As chairman of the Senate committee, he reported the 
Force Bill, to meet the nullification measures of South 
Carolina, under the lead of John C. Calhoun. In 1828 he 
was a warm admirer and supporter of General Andrew 
Jackson, and presided at a great Jackson meeting held on 
the property of James 8. Stevenson, in the rear of the lot, 
and on the bank of the Allegheny River. In the Senate 
he gave President Jackson his undivided support. In 1834 
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the President appointed him minister to Russia. This was 
his first lift out of straitened pecuniary circumstances. The 
next lift was the rise in the prices of real estate, caused by 
the inflation of the currency of the State banks after their 
receipt of the deposits of the United States Treasury, re- 
moved from the Bank of the United States. The removal 
engendered a spirit of speculation. The deposit banks, full 
to repletion, lent money freely, which was invested in the 
purchase of real estate, and prices rose to an extent inviting 
men of all kinds to invest in purchases. This condition of 
affairs enabled Judge Wilkins, on his return from Russia, 
which was in a short time, and before the bubble bursted in 
the great bank suspension of May, 1837, to sell his Water 
Street property for a high price. 

In 1842, Judge Wilkins was elected to Congress, and 
after the sad and terrible disaster caused by the bursting 
of the monster gun on board of the “ Princeton,” in Feb- 
ruary, 1844, he was appointed by President Tyler Secretary 
of War, to succeed Secretary Gilmer, one of the killed by 
the explosion. This office he held until March, 1845, at the 
incoming of President Polk. 

In 1855 he was elected to the State Senate from Allegheny 
County. When he came into the Senate he was seventy-six 
years of age. The cause which brought him in and his 
course in the Senate were exceptional. A generation of 
men have passed away, and few now living are aware that 
the temperance sentiment then rose so high. The Act of 
April 14, 1855, entitled an ‘ Act to restrain the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors,” prohibited all sales of liquors under a 
quart, and provided that no license for the sale of liquors 
should be granted to the keeper of any hotel, inn, tavern, 
restaurant, eating-house, oyster-house or cellar, theatre, or 
other place of entertainment, refreshment, or amusement. 
It was sweeping, and blotted out all places where liquor was 
commonly drunk. Asa consequence, opposition arose from 
the liquor interests, and a large fund was raised to secure 
the repeal of the act, which was ironically called the “Jug 
Law.” This movement brought into the Assembly a majority 
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for the repeal, among the number Judge Wilkins. He intro- 
duced a bill of his own into the Senate, which, with the bill 
reported by the Senate committee, became the foundation of 
the Act of the Ist of March, 1856, repealing the Act of 
1855, and becoming the basis of the liquor and license laws 
until the Act of 1887. Much was told me by a leading 
senator of the modes of procedure during the pendency of 
the measure, but I shall not go out of the record to repeat 
it. Perhaps my mind was drawn to notice the course of 
Judge Wilkins by an occurrence known to me personally. 
During one of his professional visits to Beaver County, as 
the counsel of the Harmony Society at Economy, following 
the Count Leon secession movement of 1832, a temperance 
meeting was held at the court-house; Judge Wilkins, hap- 
pening to be present, was called on for an address. In his 
speech he remarked that he was temperate from the force 
of constitution,—that he could not take even a glass of wine 
without its firing his brain and unsettling his intellect. 

Judge Wilkins was instinctively patriotic. He was a life- 
long Democrat, and when the late rebellion rose, though 
over fourscore years, he entered heartily into the cause of 
the Union, taking a lead in inspiring the people with patri- 
otic fervor. He appeared on horseback in the full uniform 
of a general at a military review of the Home Guards. 

He was twice married, his second wife being a Dallas of 
the famous Pennsylvania family. Mrs. Wilkins (Matilda 
Dallas) was a sister of Vice-President George M. Dallas, and 
of Judge Travanion B. Dallas. The latter was a rising man, 
but unfortunately died early, carried off by scarlet-fever. I 
remember him well, as a gentleman of cordial and courteous 
manners. He, with Walter Forward and Samuel Kingston, 
examined George W. Buchanan and myself for admission to 
the bar in 1829. 

Judge Wilkins died at his residence (Homewood), in the 
east end of Pittsburgh, June 23, 1865, aged eighty-six years 
and six months. 
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HENRY BALDWIN. 


Among the distinguished men who marked the early 
period of the bar of Allegheny County was Henry Baldwin, 
a native of New Haven, Connecticut, born January 14, 1780. 
He was the son of a farmer, a man of strong intellect, and 
the father of several sons who rose to eminence. One be- 
came a member of Congress from Georgia, another ranked 
high in Ohio, a third held office under the United States in 
New Haven, and the fourth is the subject of this sketch. 
A sister became the wife of Joel Barlow, celebrated as an 
early American poet and as minister to France. His chief 
work was the “ Columbiad,” a patriotic poem. A brother of 
Joel was Judge Stephen Barlow, of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania, a large landholder in Crawford and Mercer Counties, 
and a joint tenant with Mr. Baldwin in a number of tracts 
of land. Another brother, Thomas Barlow, was long a 
resident of Allegheny Town (City), and married to the 
daughter of a brother of Commodore Preble. 

Henry Baldwin was graduated at Yale College, and in 
1830 received from his Alma Mater the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. Having lived in the early part of his life on a farm, 
he maintained and strengthened a vigorous constitution, 
inherited from his father. It was his boast in after years 
that he drove a cart for James Hillhouse in planting the 
now famous elms of New Haven, whose spreading branches 
arch the highways of the city. He studied law with Alex- 
ander J. Dallas, then a distinguished lawyer of Philadel- 
phia and attorney-general, and was admitted in that city. 
An amusing event, happening to him while in Mr. Dallas’s 
office, he used to relate with great zest. A large party was 
given by Mrs. Dallas, to which Henry was invited. The 
fashion of the time was to wear long hair combed back 
from the forehead, tied in a queue behind, and powdered 
white. Baldwin had gone to a barber, and had his hair 
dressed in the fashion, in preparation for the great event. 
On entering Mrs. Dallas’s parlor he found his hair had been 
drawn back and tied so tightly and his brows were elevated 
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so high he could not close his eyelids without effort, and 
thus he spent the night with open eyes, suffering great 
agony. 

One of his brothers having settled in Ohio, he was led 
to come West, but stopped in Pittsburgh, where he was 
admitted to the bar April 80, 1801. Being a man of talent 
and possessing a frame and vigor which suited the people 
and the times, he soon became popular, and obtained prac- 
tice. 

The courts of the territory west of the Allegheny River, 
laid off into counties in the year 1800, were organized for 
judicial purposes early in the year 1804. We find his name 
among the list of attorneys enrolled in Beaver in February 
of that year. Afterwards he “rode the circuit,” as the 
phrase ran, over all the counties west of the Allegheny, 
and was employed in the trial of many ejectments, land 
actions then composing the principal litigation, owing to 
the unfortunate legislation of the State in 1792, which 
brought the holders of warrants and the actual settlers into 
conflict; a contest which lasted far into my own day. The 
lawyers who practised in these counties for the most part 
lived in Pittsburgh, and rode the circuit together. Among 
Baldwin’s companions we find John Woods, Steele Semple, 
Thomas Collins, Alexander W. Foster, James Mountain, 
and others. Baldwin was somewhat rough at that day, and 
these were the occasions for practical jokes, in which he 
was foremost. According to the custom of that time, 
night found the company of riders at a country tavern, 
unrestrained by order, with whiskey, cigars, and cards in 
plenty, and this was Baldwin’s opportunity. Tradition has 
handed down tricks and practical jokes which will not bear 
repetition in ears polite. 

Among the earlier incidents of his life, I heard it said in 
my youth, he had fought a duel, and his life was saved by a 
Spanish silver dollar carried in his waistcoat-pocket. But 
of this I can find no verification; and it may have been a 
rumor in some way growing out of the duel between Tarle- 
ton Bates and Thomas Stewart, with which he and Steele 
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Semple were measurably connected, being present when 
Bates cowhided Ephraim Pentland on Market Street. 
William Wilkins was Stewart’s second in that duel. Duel- 
ling was not so uncommon then as now. Alexander W. 
Foster fought with Major Roger Alden in 1800, at Mead- 
ville, crippling him for life; the duel growing out of a love- 
affair, in which the wounded man carried off the prize. 

Advancing years brought greater refinement, and Baldwin 
ripened into a great lawyer and advocate. His powerful 
frame and vigor of intellect enabled him to accomplish 
much work, and to bring to his cases extensive learning, 
the result of tireless study, and of the finest library in the 
West. His library was composed of all the English Re- 
ports in law and equity, from the earliest period, including 
the Year Books, imported from England, and all the then 
American Reports of the principal States. Many of the 
early English Reports, some in black letter, such as Har- 
dress, Hobart, Keble, and others, and Coke’s Institutes and 
Lillies’ Entries, were in the folio form. This library de- 
scended to W. W. Fetterman in part, and from him to 
Messrs. McCandless and McClure. What became of it all, 
I never knew. When a student in Mr. Baldwin’s office I 
often witnessed his method of examination, generally made 
at night, however. In the morning I would find the books 
piled on the floor open, face downward, and around a chair, 
the pile often mounting two feet high. Sometimes there 
were two and even three piles. During examination he 
smoked incessantly, always having at hand a box of the 
best small black Spanish cigars. His style of speaking was 
not polished or finished, but strong and forcible; his full, 
sonorous voice giving emphasis to all he said. He was very 
effective before juries, and was employed in all important 
causes. 

Mr. Baldwin was elected to Congress in 1816,‘and took 
his seat in 1817, and was twice re-elected, but resigned in 
1822. He became chairman of the Committee on Domestic 
Manufactures, and conspicuous for his able advocacy of a 
tariff for the protection of American-made fabrics. The 
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War of 1812-15 had left the country in a state of extreme 
poverty, and measures were essential to bring the indus- 
tries of the United States into a state of activity. Then 
the statesmen of the South, including John C. Calhoun, 
were favorable to the protection of domestic manufactures, 
not having discovered the peculiar interest of that section 
in the export of cotton and return cargoes. A strong im- 
pulse was given to these measures by the part Mr. Baldwin 
took in the passage of the protective tariff laws, especially 
in that of 1820. 

The period centring around the year 1820 was one of 
great stringency, in which the leading business men of 
Pittsburgh suffered largely, many to the extent of relief by 
the insolvent laws. Mr. Baldwin suffered severely. He 
had embarked in the iron business on Bear Creek in the 
northeast corner of Butler County, had failed, and was 
sadly straitened by the adverse state of affairs. That he 
was encumbered largely the record shows; but whether he 
was relieved by the insolvent laws cannot be ascertained, as, 
strange to say, no record of insolvents can be found in the 
prothonotary’s office of Allegheny County from 1818 until 
1829, a period searched by myself. This search was made 
in reference to the case of Anthony Beelen, as well as that 
of Mr. Baldwin. 

The case of Mr. Beelen is interesting as exhibiting the 
former state of the law, and the expedient he resorted to 
to avoid arrest. It occurred before the law authorizing the 
giving of an insolvent bond had been passed. As the law 
then stood the defendant arrested on a capias ad satisfaciendum 
went to jail toawait adischarge. But the sheriff could not 
break the outer doors of a dwelling to make an arrest on 
civil process, nor could he execute civil process at all on 
Sunday. Mr. Beelen shut up and barred his outer doors 
and windows. The backyard of his dwelling on Water 
Street, between Wood and Market Streets, was protected 
by a high wall. In this he placed as a watchman and guard 
a tall, strong, and vigorous workman, taken from his foun- 
dry, to prevent surprise by the sheriff when the family was 
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employed in the yard. On Sunday his house was thrown 
open, his friends were dined and wined, and he and his 
family went to chapel. Thus the officer was held at bay, 
until Mr. Beelen was either discharged or in some way ap- 
peased his creditors. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1828, between John 
Quincy Adams and General Andrew Jackson, Mr. Bald- 
win was an earnest and active supporter of the latter. On 
the 4th of July of that year an immense Jackson meeting 
was held near the Allegheny River, on the rear end of the 
John Woods premises, on Penn Street, then owned by 
James 8. Stevenson, member of Congress from Pittsburgh, 
the same now occupied by the buildings of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by William Wilkins, whose silvery voice pene- 
trated distinctly to the outward limit of the great assem- 
blage. Baldwin was the orator of the day, and spoke in 
tones thundering far and wide, but not with the distinctness 
of Wilkins’s utterance. His speech was long and full of 
points, covering about forty pages of foolscap. I copied it. 
The campaign of 1828 was most bitter, the attacks upon 
Jackson being greatly personal, requiring much to be said 
in his defence. 

Mr. Baldwin expected to be appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury by General Jackson, with whom he was a favorite. 
But policy dictated otherwise, and Samuel D. Ingham was 
appointed from Pennsylvania in 1829. Still Baldwin was 
remembered by Jackson, who appointed him to the vacancy 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
1830, caused by the death of Judge Washington. Here he 
exhibited the immense learning his indefatigable industry 
had acquired. The labor of his latter years was supposed 
to have unhinged his mind,—so gentlemen of the bar of 
Philadelphia thought. But my knowledge of his peculiari- 
ties lead me to think this was largely a mistaken belief. 
For example, a learned judge of Philadelphia said to me 
there was no doubt of his insanity, for he had known him 
to have a cup of coffee and cakes brought to him on 
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the bench. These persons, probably, knew little of his 
peculiarities and the inattention paid to punctilios in the 
new country where Baldwin lived so long. He often car- 
ried confectionery in his pockets, which he dealt out to 
the children liberally. An instance of conduct which 
might be attributed to insanity occurred in Philadelphia, 
when the late Walter Forward and myself were there as 
members of the Constitutional Reform Convention, in 
1837-38. We both had been his students, longos intervallos, 
called by him “ Forred” and “ Dannel.” We had called 
on him at his hotel in Chestnut Street. He proposed going 
to see Mrs, Baldwin, then visiting Philadelphia. Starting, 
we turned into Eighth Street towards Market. Going a 
short distance he stopped, went into a grocery, and came 
out carrying a large ham by the hock. Proof conclusive of 
insanity! Yet none knew the contrary better than we. 

It was in his circuit Judge Baldwin was seen at his best, 
presiding with dignity, exhibiting his stores of learning, and 
holding attorneys to good behavior. One of the noted trials 
in which he sat was that of John F. Braddee, of Uniontown, 
in 1840, for robbing the mails. The most eminent mem- 
bers of the Pittsburgh bar participated in the trial,—Cor- 
nelius Darragh, Andrew W. Loomis, Samuel W. Black, 
Moses Hampton, Richard Biddle, Walter Forward, Wilson 
McCandless, and others. The excitement of the trial was 
great, waged as it was by these Titans of the bar. Tradi- 
tion spoke of the strong hand of Judge Baldwin in which 
he held the reins of power, and by bridled sway kept in 
order men of so much character and force. 

Perhaps the most noted case coming before Judge Bald- 
win, and his greatest opinion delivered, was that of Magill 
vs. Brown, found in Brightly’s Reports, p. 347,—involving 
the doctrine of charitable bequests to unincorporated socie- 
ties. By his research and his laborious thought he brought 
to the light the true doctrine of such charities, then much 
misapprehended, in a way untrodden before in this State, 
and redeemed them from the influence of English common 
law, and the prohibition of British statutes; bringing them 
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into the favor and protection of equity. The opinion was 
one of immense labor, and a work of love, to which the pro- 
fession is greatly indebted. 

Judge Baldwin had but one son, so far as I know, and an 
adopted daughter. He died in Philadelphia April 21, 1844. 


JAMES MOUNTAIN. 


To the Irish nation Western Pennsylvania is indebted for 
some of its best early population,—men of stalwart frame 
and hardy constitution; vigorous in intellect, firm in prin- 
ciple, religious in conviction, honest, determined, and in- 
trepid, yet somewhat rough in manner. 

These men came chiefly from the north of Ireland, whose 
ancestors went over from Scotland, and were generally 
known here as the Scotch-Irish, They emigrated to 
America to find a home, liberal in religion, free from tyr- 
anny, and exempt from heavy burdens. 

Among the eminent men of this body of immigrants was 
James Mountain. Born in the north of Ireland in the 
year 1771, he received a liberal education there, became a 
tutor in the family of an Irish gentleman, studied’ law, and 
was admitted to the bar in his native country, and emi- 
grated alone to the United States. The ship in which he 
sailed was wrecked on the American coast, and with it he 
lost all his possessions, leaving him without means. Coming 
without companions, no one is now found to tell much of 
his early life. 

The first knowledge of him, in Western Pennsylvania, 
we possess is that, on the 28th of April, 1796, David John- 
son and he were employed by the trustees of the Canons- 
burg Academy to teach the Greek and Latin languages, 
commencing on the 2d of May, 1796, at a salary, each, of 
ninety pounds a year. In an advertisement of the trustees 
of that academy, published in the Western Telegraph and 
Washington Advertiser, dated. June 9, 1796, we find the fol- 
lowing account of Mr. Mountain: 

“The characteristics and literary accomplishments of 
Messrs. Johnson and Miller are too well known in this 
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county to need any recommendations. Mr. Mountain is 
a young gentleman from Ireland, who, after he finished his 
education, has been in the habit of teaching for several 
years, and has such an accurate knowledge of the Latin 
and Greek authors, of their references to antiquities, and 
such a perspicuous easy manner of communicating his ideas, 
and, withal, is so attentive to the duties of his station, as 
render him every way capable of filling the office of tutor 
with respectability and profit.” 

On the 14th of November, 1796, an usher was appointed 
to assist Mr. Mountain, whose salary was increased ten 
pounds for the year. But the whole salary being inade- 
quate, as Mr. Mountain thought, his services as an instruc- 
tor in the classical department of the academy came to an 
end in April, 1797. 

How long he continued in Canonsburg, and with whom 
he studied law, if at all here, is unknown. He was ad- 
mitted to practice in Washington County at November 
Term, 1801, and in Pittsburgh, December 28th of the 
same year. He was admitted also in Fayette County in 
1802. He was one of the long list of eminent Pittsburgh 
lawyers admitted to the bar of Beaver County at February 
Term, 1804, of the first court held there. His name is fre- 
quently seen in the early reports of cases in the Supreme 
Court. 

On the 24th of March, 1803, he married Agnes Gilkison, 
a lady whose parents came from Virginia, and lived on a 
farm near Pittsburgh owned by Henry Heth, her maternal 
grandfather, and afterwards the property of Jacob Negley. 
Having lost her parents at an early age, she was adopted 
and raised by her aunt, the wife of General Adamson Tanne- 
hill, in whose family she was found and courted by Mr. 
Mountain. At one time, after their marriage, they lived 
in one of a row of frame houses on the south side of Penn 
Street, near to Cecil Alley. 

James Mountain died early, September 13, 1813, when 
only forty-two years of age, and was buried in the grave- 
yard of the First Presbyterian Church in Pittsburgh. He 
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left a widow, two sons, and a daughter. Susan, the daughter, 
married James B. Morgan, Esq., of Morganza, Washington 
County, and with her Mrs. James Mountain, her mother, 
lived until her death, in 1859, at the house of James B. 
Morgan, in Pittsburgh, who had removed thither from Mor- 
ganza in 1832. 

Morganza, a large domain, consisting of a number of 
large tracts of land surveyed together, at an early day— 
one of which is now the well-known site of the Pennsyl- 
vania Reform School—was the seat of the memorable Revo- 
lutionary Morgans, and was devised by Doctor John Mor- 
gan to his brother, Colonel George Morgan, who came into 
possession of it very early, and made it a home of hospitality, 
refinement, and generous liberality. It was there Colonel 
(once Vice-President) Aaron Burr visited Colonel Morgan 
on his tour through the West, when engaged in his purpose 
of either Mexican conquest or disunion,—an uncertainty 
yet not fully solved. And it was at the hospitable table of 
Colonel Morgan, Burr, in covert terms, made known to him 
his Western scheme. The proposition of Burr, how easy it 
would be to detach the Western and Southwestern Terri- 
tory from the United States, was scouted by Colonel Mor- 
gan with scorn; but in consequence of this visit and con- 
versation, Colonel George Morgan and his two sons, John 
and Thomas, were called to Richmond, Virginia, as wit- 
nesses in the celebrated trial of Burr for treason, before 
Chief-Justice Marshall, in 1807. 

The sons of James Mountain were Algernon Sidney 
Tannehill Mountain and William Mountain. Sidney, born 
December 31, 1803, was a young man of great promise. But 
being in straitened circumstances, by the influence of friends 
he was advanced to the bar in 1821, at the early age of 
seventeen. He speedily rose in his profession. The writer 
remembers him well, and the public sentiment in his favor 
before he had reached his majority. On the 1st of March, 
1825, he married Eliza, eldest daughter of John Thaw, Esq., 
then in the Branch Bank of the United States, on Second 
Street. But the bright prospects of his life became clouded 
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by an early death, which occurred on the 9th of August, 
1827, when only in the twenty-fourth year of his age. His 
widow afterwards married Thomas S. Clarke, senior partner 
in the well-known firm of Clarke & Thaw, of Pittsburgh. 

William, the second son of James Mountain, I remember 
well, especially when a member of the Pittsburgh Thespian 
Society, to which I belonged. But after my departure from 
Pittsburgh, in 1829, I lost sight of him. Susan, the daughter, 
an amiable and attractive girl, became the wife of James B. 
Morgan, as already stated. He was the last of the Morgans 
who occupied Morganza, and is yet living at the age of 
ninety-two years. His son, Colonel A. 8. M. Morgan, is 
stationed at the Allegheny Arsenal in Pittsburgh. 

James Mountain was a dignified and polished gentleman, 
and one of the most eloquent of Pittsburgh’s lawyers. His 
reputation for this splendid faculty descended to my day, 
and was frequently spoken of. The Hon. James Allison, 
Beaver’s oldest distinguished lawyer, in the early years of 
my residence there, related to me the following circum- 
stance: Mr. Mountain was employed to defend one James 
Bell, charged with murder, to be tried at January Term, 
1809. Owing to distance and bad roads, he had not been 
able to reach Beaver from Washington, whither he had 
gone, until the close of the evidence. Hastily learning the 
leading points, he at once launched into his address to the 
jury, and electrified and thrilled the audience to the highest 
pitch of excitement by his eloquence and the pathos of his 
tones. The prisoner was acquitted. Few men have left 
behind them a higher reputation for that magic power which 
at once persuades and transports an audience. 


SAMUEL ROBERTS. 

Judge Samuel Roberts was not a Pittsburgh lawyer, but 
came from Sunbury, Pennsylvania, commissioned by Gov- 
ernor McKean, April 30, 1803, to succeed Judge Addison 
as judge of the Fifth Circuit, then composed of the coun- 
ties of Allegheny, Washington, Beaver, Fayette, Greene, 
and Westmoreland. In 1806 the Fifth Circuit was reduced 
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by the withdrawal of Westmoreland. This continued until 
1818, when the Fifth Circuit was reduced to Allegheny, 
Beaver, and Butler Counties. 

Judge Roberts was born September 10, 1761, in Phila- 
delphia, of an old family coming over from England about 
the time of the first settlement of Pennsylvania. He was 
educated in that city, studied law under William Lewis, and 
was admitted to the bar there in 1793. In the same year he 
married Miss Maria Heath, of York, Pennsylvania, a lady 
of refinement, well remembered by the old inhabitants of 
Pittsburgh, where she lived to an advanced age. Mr. 
Roberts removed to Lancaster, and practised his profession 
there until he removed to Sunbury, whence he came to 
Pittsburgh. 

As a judge he was sound and highly respected by the 
bar, though somewhat slow and indulgent in the despatch 
of business. He continued on the bench until his death, 
December 13, 1820. 

He published a “ Digest of Select British Statutes in force 
in Pennsylvania,” printed in Pittsburgh in 1817. It followed 
the “ Report of the Judges of the Supreme Court,” made to 
the legislature, was largely annotated by him, and was 
highly useful to the profession. A second edition was 
printed in 1847. 

Judge Roberts left eight children,—five sons and three 
daughters. His eldest son, Edward J. Roberts, was a pay- 
master in the army in the War of 1812-15. He studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar November 13, 1816. After the 
erection of the Western District Court of the United States 
for Pennsylvania, he was appointed clerk, and held the 
office for a long time. He was a local politician of some 
note, but on what side I am unable to state, unless it be in- 
dicated by a doggerel attributed to him at an early day. It 
caricatured in verse a caucus said to have been held by James 
Riddle and his followers. Riddle was a local leader and poli- 
tician in the Democratic party in Pittsburgh. He had been 
first a shoemaker, then a merchant, and was finally an asso- 
ciate judge of Allegheny County, an office he held for years, 
VoL. xm1.—3 
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when the term was during good behavior, or for life. The 
first verse of the doggerel ran something like this : 


“In Pandemonium Beelzebub sat, 
His imps and his devils around, 
When at hell’s outer gate came a terrible rap, 
And all Erebus echoed the sound.” 


The remaining verses described the sulphurous proceed- 
ings and fiery doings of the caucus in inferno. 

Edward’s eldest son, Richard Biddle Roberts, a precocious 
youth, who, at the age of eleven or twelve years, performed 
nearly all the duties of the clerk’s office, owing to his 
father’s unfortunate habits, became distinguished for his 
military services. He ripened early, but studied law more 
lately, and was admitted to the bar in 1850. In the War of 
the Rebellion he won distinction as colonel of the First 
Regiment of the Pennsylvania Reserves. At the close of 
the war he returned to his practice in Pittsburgh, became 
United States district-attorney, and finally removed to 
Chicago, Illinois, where he pursued his profession until he 
died, two or three years ago. 

One of Judge Roberts’s daughters married Oldham Craig, 
for a long time teller in the “Old” Bank of Pittsburgh. 
He was a highly-respected gentleman, and a brother of 
Neville B. Craig, an old-time lawyer of Pittsburgh, and 
well-known historical writer, at one time editor of the 
Pitisburgh Gazette. 

Horatio N.,a younger son of Judge Roberts, studied law, 
and was admitted to practice in Pittsburgh in 1831. He 
afterwards went to Beaver and practised there until June, 
1840, when he was mysteriously shot at Clinton, Allegheny 
County, while visiting the family of Mr. Morgan. 

Samuel A. Roberts, another son of the judge, older than 
Horatio, was a lawyer also, admitted in Pittsburgh, August 
6, 1819. He lived and died in that city, a well-known and 
highly-respected gentleman, but not largely engaged in 
practice. 
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WALTER FORWARD. 


Perhaps no member of the Pittsburgh bar deserved the 
regard and was endeared to the people more than Walter 
Forward. Himself plain in manners, simple in tastes, un- 
ostentatious in bearing, his heart was the well-spring of his 
popularity. Few men were more noble and lofty by nature 
or more genial and kind, inspiring all he met with high 
appreciation. 

Born in Connecticut in 1786, he came west in 1800, 
brought out by his father, who settled in Ohio, beginning a 
home in the woods, building his log cabin, and clearing his 
farm as the early settlers did. The son possessed naturally 
a rugged frame, not very tall, but broad and heavy, and 
strengthened by work in the fields. He obtained his early 
education in the humble country school-house. This he 
increased by teaching at night. In 1803 he set out on foot 
for Pittsburgh with the intention of studying law with Henry 
Baldwin, of whom he had heard, and whom he fortunately 
met in the street while looking for his office. He was 
quite poor, but Mr. Baldwin, perceiving something in the 
youth of seventeen which pleased him, took him by the 
hand and helped him along. In 1805, being interested in a 
Democratic newspaper called the Tree of Liberty, he secured 
young Forward’s services upon it. This afforded him 
scanty means, and assisted him while pursuing his studies, 
and he was admitted to the bar of Allegheny County No- 
vember 12, 1806. 

Being a young man of talent, indeed of genius, and 
popular in his manners, he rose in practice, until the atten- 
tion of the people was drawn to him as one fit to represent 
them in Congress. He was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1822, following in the wake of Henry Bald- 
win, whose business affairs had led him to resign. Mr. For- 
ward was re-elected in 1824. While in Congress he entered 
the caucus, then a common mode of nomination, and in 
February, 1824, voted for William H. Crawford, of Georgia, 
as the congressional candidate for the Presidency. The 
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campaign of 1824, however, brought into it candidates more 
popular,—Henry Clay, Andrew Jackson, and John Quincy 
Adams,—resulting in the election of Mr. Adams by the 
House of Representatives. The effect of Mr. Forward’s 
participation in the congressional caucus was felt by him in 
his subsequent candidacy for Congress, and twice led to his 
defeat. In the campaign of 1830, which I remember, Beaver 
County being in the congressional district with Allegheny, 
the caucus agreement was used against Mr. Forward with 
effect. Though candidates on the same side, in Allegheny 
County Harmar Denny’s vote was 2711, and Forward’s only 
1180, one township to be heard from. In Beaver County, 
however, Mr. Forward, who was always a favorite, was held 
up, his vote being 2133, and Mr. Denny’s 1799. 

Unless Mr. Forward abandoned Mr. Crawford, he did not 
vote for Mr. Adams in 1824, as has been stated, but he did, 
no doubt, in 1828, when the issue was between Mr. Adams 
and General Jackson. He became a National Republican, 
and afterwards a Whig, when that party arose in 1832-33. 

In 1836 he was elected by the people of Allegheny 
County to the State Constitutional Convention of 1837. In 
that body he was not conspicuous at first, owing to his 
natural repugnance to hasty conclusions. His early speeches 
partook in a measure of the hesitation which led him to be 
called “ Walter the Doubter.” An evidence of this cautious 
reflection was often witnessed by myself. John Dickey, my 
colleague, and I sat on the opposite side of the chamber 
from the seat of Mr. Forward. When the convention was 
engaged in discussing important questions, Mr. Forward 
often came over to our seats. He would say, “ Dickey, 
Agnew, how ought we to vote on this question?” Dickey 
was a county politician,—smart, but not deep,—and was 
always ready to advise. I was young, only twenty-eight,— 
but, like young men, thought I knew something. Perhaps 
there was a better reason,—my name came first on the roll- 
call, and I was compelled to keep the state of the question 
in all its phases in my mind,—amendment and amendment 
of the amendment,—and to make up my mind on its merits, 
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ready to lead off,—for we stood 67 Whigs to 66 Democrats ; 
and in every body there are members liable to be led astray 
by the lead. Another feature made the leadimportant. The 
convention was composed of three classes on the subject of 
amending the constitution. About one-third was opposed 
to all amendment; another third was conservative, but for 
reasonable amendments called for by the people; a third 
class (all Democrats) was extremely radical; some would 
elect all officers, judicial as well as executive, every year. 
Being a conservative member, I was kept constantly on the 
watch. 

This characteristic of Mr. Forward was from no want of 
ability to think, but the opposite. His mind was so com- 
prehensive, and travelled so far beyond common thought, 
he saw aspects of the subject not within common vision, 
which led him to ponder well before deciding. The first 
impression of the convention soon gave way, when it had 
reached questions his mind had considered and pondered 
well. From his inmost heart he loved liberty, and his soul 
revolted against African slavery. When the proposition to 
insert the word “ white” in the qualification of electors was 
under debate, Mr. Forward spoke against it, bursting out 
with a force and eloquence which electrified his auditors, 
and many were present besides members. 

I embrace this opportunity (the only one I have properly 
had) to refute a slander. I voted against the insertion of 
the word “ white” in every form in which the question arose 
directly. I voted for the whole section, which contained 
some of the most important amendments made by the con- 
vention. Malignant partisans and an erring divine have 
made this the means of unwarrantable falsehood. 

In 1841, Mr. Forward was made first comptroller of the 
Treasury by President Harrison. In September of the 
same year President Tyler appointed him Secretary of the 
Treasury, continuing until March, 1845, when Mr. Polk 
became President. He then returned to his practice in 
Pittsburgh. 

In the month of August, 1847, soon after the death of 
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George Rapp, the head of the Harmony Society at Economy, 
Mr. Forward and I were called to draw up papers suited to 
the change caused by the death of Mr. Rapp. We spent 
the greater part of a week consulting and advising, and 
finally drawing up documents to continue the society in its 
proper relations, and to govern its affairs. I was draftsman, 
while Mr. Forward sat by, reflecting and suggesting. There 
were several documents written, one being what might be 
termed a frame of government and method of procedure. 
A circumstance occurred, drawing marked attention by us 
both. 

The preamble to this frame and course of procedure, as 
first drafted by me, began by stating the death of George 
Rapp, in the usual way, as in the ordinary course of nature, 
and in the order of an all-wise Providence. The document, 
after submitting it to the society for approval, was returned 
to us, the person stating that the members highly approved 
of it. ‘“ But,” and here the spokesman paused hesitatingly, 
“there is a little alteration our people would like to have 
made.” He then stated an objection to the preamble in 
rather a cautious way. The result was the phraseology was 
so changed that, instead of an ordinary death, it was said 
that, by the decree of God, the venerable patriarch and 
beloved founder of the society had departed this life. The 
drift was plain. Mr. Rapp had been regarded by the body 
of his followers as more than an ordinary man, and his de- 
parture differed from that of others. 

In 1848, Mr. Forward took an active part in behalf of 
General Taylor for the Presidency. He spoke frequently, 
along with the Hon. Moses Hampton, on the subject of the 
tariff and the currency, the former being his favorite theme. 
He and Mr. Hampton had quite, to them, an unusual expe- 
rience in Beaver County. Neither had been in the habit of 
addressing anti-slavery men, and had given but little atten- 
tion to their arguments. They were invited by the Whigs 
to speak at Fallston, in the vicinity of which anti-slavery 
men abounded. In speaking neither had gone far until he 
was assailed by a torrent of questions and statistics. These 
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freesoilers, headed by a noisy-tongued fellow named James 
M. Gregg, had purposely assembled in force. It was not 
long until Mr. Forward, and also Mr. Hampton, became in- 
volved in a cyclone of anti-slavery figures and inquiries, and 
soon made haste to finish. When we came away, Forward 
said to me, “ Agnew, what sort of people have you here? 
Why, I never heard such a volume of stuff as they poured 
out upon me.” 

In 1849, Mr. Forward was appointed by President Taylor 
chargé-d’ affaires to the Court of Denmark. He resigned in 
1851, to take the office of president judge of the District 
Court, to which he had been elected in his absence. Un- 
fortunately for his constituents, and to the sorrow of the 
bar, he sat in his high office only until the 24th day of 
November, 1852, when he died, after a few hours’ sickness. 

Mr. Forward was married January 31, 1809, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Barclay, a sister of Joseph Barclay, a well-known Pitts- 
burgher in my youth. His board yard occupied the square 
on which the St. Clair Hotel was afterwards built and the 
Anderson Hotel now stands, on St. Clair or Sixth Street. 
Harriet, another sister, was married to Thomas Perkins, the 
silversmith, since county commissioner. A circumstance, 
interesting to me as a boy, led me to notice these sisters. 

At that time (about 1823 or 1824), as you descended the 
steps on the west side of the northern abutment of the Alle- 
gheny bridge (now Suspension) and passed in front of Gen- 
eral William Robinson’s garden and orchard, down the 
green-tree-lined bank of the river, a few perches, you came 
to a beautiful, gently-sloping, grassy sward, running down 
to the first water-channel of the river, turning suddenly to 
the right, around the head of the upper Smoky Island, then 
filled with elders and alders and the blue-flowered iron- 
weed, and with tall elms and sycamores. On this beautiful 
grassy sod, and just around the turn, sat two ladies and 
several children with baskets beside them. As I neared 
them they were singing in sweet accord some of those ex- 
quisite old Irish melodies, which then delighted far beyond 
Italian quavering, high-strained airs, or Germania’s harsh 
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guttural songs. I stood, like Peter, afar off, and listened 
till my heart was full. The time is long agone, sixty years 
or more, and the scene is afar, yet I think I still hear the 
simple strains of “ Kitty of Coleraine” borne by two sweet 
voices in delightful unison. Both these ladies died early. 
They were Mrs. Forward and Mrs. Perkins. 

Mr. Forward had several daughters and sons. One of 
the daughters married Alfred W. Marks, Esq., a lawyer, 
and a son of General Wm. Marks, a former senator of the 
United States; another married Wm. E. Austin, Esq., a 
lawyer also. : 

Judge White, in his valuable sketches of the “ Judiciary 
of Allegheny County,” has truly said, “ Judge Forward was 
a great man, intellectually, morally, and socially. And, 
like all truly great men, he was modest and unassuming, 
candid and sincere ; not envious or jealous ; rejoicing at the 
success of others, and always ready to give a kind word or 
helping hand to those starting in life. The religious ele- 
ment was strong in his character, resulting in a life re- 
markably exemplary, pure, and spotless. He was emphati- 
cally domestic in his habits, devotedly attached to his 
home, and delighted in social enjoyments. His conversa- 
tional powers were of the highest order.” 

_ In the early period of my practice in Beaver County Mr. 
Forward often attended the courts there, and I had an op- 
portunity of observing his traits and methods. Few men 
treated the court and opposing counsel with more propriety, 
even in the midst of exciting contests. His fairness and 
good temper never deserted him when opposed by gusts of 
passion. He was naturally eloquent, but not always even. 
At times he seemed sluggish and unable to rise, which was 
probably owing to his honesty of purpose that could not 
soar without the wings of a righteous cause. At other 
times his dark eyes would flash with piercing power, his 
thoughts spring into vivid life, and, mingling argument with 
metaphor, his heavy blows would strike out brilliant 
thoughts, coruscating like sparks struck from the anvil’s 
hard breast by the arm of the brawny smith. 
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He was one of my examiners for admission to the bar, 
and I have ever remembered his kind encouragement, en- 
abling me and my young associate, George W. Buchanan, 
brother of the future President, to answer without embar- 
rassment. A generation has passed away, but his memory 
is still green in those halls where he so long moved and so 
often stirred his audiences. 


JOHN H. CHAPLIN. 


This time the Green Mountain State contributed her gift 
to Pittsburgh’s noted lawyers. John Huntington Chaplin, 
of Royalton, Vermont, was born there in 1782. His parents 
were William Chaplin and Judith Huntington Chaplin. 
Mrs. Chaplin’s brother, Samuel Huntington, was a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. John H. Chaplin was 
graduated at Yale College, Connecticut, and came to Pitts- 
burgh in 1805, where he studied law with Henry Baldwin, 
and was admitted to practice November 15, 1808. 

On the 28th of June, 1809, he was married to Harriet 
Craig, eldest daughter of Major Isaac Craig of the United 
States army, and Amelia Neville Craig, only daughter of Gen- 
eral John Neville, then of Bower Hill, on Chartiers Creek, 
near Pittsburgh. By this marriage Mr. Chaplin became 
connected with two of the most distinguished families in 
Western Pennsylvania. On the 25th of July, 1809, Wil- 
liam Chaplin, his father, wrote to Mr. and Mrs. Craig a 
very kind and flattering letter of congratulation, dated at 
Bethel, near Royalton, Windsor County, Vermont, and 
bore testimony to the high character of his son. His only 
regret was the great distance intervening, which made 
strangers of both families. The date of this letter and that 
of the marriage show that letters must have taken a month 
to go and a month tocome. This fact reminds us of the 
advance, in our time, of all that relates to convenience in 
travel, and to the unity and greatness of our country. The 
news by telegraph would have taken less than an hour to 
find its way over this widespread land, and by mail a few 
days only. 
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John H. Chaplin resided on Water Street, below Ferry, 
and next door to the house of David Logan, on the corner 
of Water and Ferry Streets, his garden extending back to 
First Street. Along Water Street, in this vicinity, lived the 
principal families of that day. 

A portrait of John H. Chaplin, painted in Boston, is said 
to have been on exhibition recently in Gillespie’s art-room, 
on Wood Street, the queue and powdered hair denoting the 
fashion of the early time. 

Mr. Chaplin was at one time Worshipful Master of Lodge 
No. 45, of Pittsburgh, an order of Masons chartered by the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of England, December 27, 1785. 
This lodge (45) celebrated its centennial in Pittsburgh De- 
cember 27, 1885. 

The purchase of Florida was made of Spain in 1819. 
That country was supposed by many to be, as it was called 
by Ponce de Leon when in search of the fountain of health 
and beauty, the “land of flowers,” and many Americans, 
on its cession to the United States, emigrated thither, hoping 
to find wealth and fortune, as well as health and pleasure, 
within its orange-groves and ever-blooming plants. 

Among these aspirants of hope was John H. Chaplin, 
who moved to Pensacola in the year 1820. He there prac- 
tised his profession successfully, and was in a fair way to 
redeem the promises of his aspirations, when cut off by 
yellow fever, August 24, 1822, just as he was about to 
bring his long exile from home to an end, and to return to his 
loved ones, whose separation from him had been a constant 
sorrow. 

Mr. Chaplin left a wife and two children,—one a son, 
William Craig Chaplin, who became a lieutenant in the 
United States navy, and married Sarah G., a daughter of 
James Crossan; the other, a daughter, Amelia Neville 
Chaplin (now a widow), who married Thomas L. Shields, 
Esq., of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, October 8, 1832. John 
M. Chaplin, manager of the Pittsburgh Clearing-House, is 
a son of Lieutenant William C. Chaplin. 
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NEVILLE B. CRAIG. 


This name, like thoughts from dreamland, or far-off 
music’s strains, rouses memories of the long past, when 
Fort Pitt was the scene of great deeds, and when the head 
of the Ohio was the ultima Thule of early settlement, made 
famous by a long array of brilliant names, the Revolu- 
tionary generals, Hand, Butler, McIntosh, Broadhead, Ir- 
vine, and officers of less degree, and many eminent men 
from Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, brought hither 
by the exigency of the times, who made Pittsburgh lumin- 
ous by their lives, their talents, and their virtues. Here 
were found the Nevilles, Morgans, Butlers, Kirkpatricks, 
O’Hara, Tannehill, Denny, Wilkins, Addison, Ross, Woods, 
Semple, and a host of worthies, the fragrance of whose 
memories clings to the tradition of their names. Even in 
my day some survived, but nearly all had gone to rest in 
the old graveyard of the Presbyterian Church. I remember 
the funeral procession of General James O’Hara, crossing 
Wood Street at Fourth, in December, 1819. 

Among the eminent men of the “olden time” was the 
father of Neville B. Craig, Major Isaac Craig. He was 
born near Hillsborough, County Down, northeastern coast 
of Ireland, in the year 1741, and emigrated to America in 
1765. At the beginning of the Revolutionary war he took 
up arms in defence of his adopted country’s rights, deter- 
mined to lay them down only with his life or the establish- 
ment of freedom. In November, 1775, he was appointed a 
first lieutenant of marines in the navy, and served ten months 
in that capacity, on board the “ Andrew Doria,” command- 
ing marines. This vessel formed one of the squadron of 
Commodore Hopkins, which captured Forts Nassau and 
Montague, on the Island of New Providence, in the West 
Indies. The governor himself was captured, together with 
many valuable stores, then much needed by the Americans, 
and subsequently used in Rhode Island and on the Delaware. 
Of these a minute inventory was made by Lieutenant Craig. 
On return to harbor, in October, 1776, he was commissioned 
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captain. In November following the marines were ordered 
into the army as infantry, and performed artillery duty. He 
was commissioned in March, 1777, a captain of artillery, 
under command of Colonel Proctor. On the promotion of 
Major Ford to the lieutenant-colonelcy, Captain Craig was 
entitled to the majority, but through misinformation, caused 
by his absence at sea, the Supreme Executive Council ap- 
pointed Captain Andrew Porter to the vacancy. This led 
to a strong letter of protest on the part of Captain Craig, 
dated at Philadelphia February 21,1782. The council re- 
considered and revoked the order, and conferred priority of 
commission as major on Captain Craig, in the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Artillery, annexed by resolution of Congress to the 
Pennsylvania Line. He partook in a number of battles, 
among them Trenton, Princeton, Monmouth, and Brandy- 
wine. 

He was ordered to Fort Pitt to join General Clark in an 
intended expedition against Detroit, which, however, failed 
to take place. At Fort Pitt he performed various services 
to the satisfaction of the government, and became noted for 
his energy, activity, and integrity. During his service at 
Fort Pitt he availed himself of the land laws of the State by 
taking up some valuable tracts of land. In 1797 he and 
General James O’Hara built the first glass-works erected in 
Western Pennsylvania, preceding those of Albert Gallatin 
at Brownsville a few months. 

On the 1st of February, 1785, he was married to Amelia, 
only daughter of General John Neville, then living at Bower 
Hill, on the Chartiers Creek, and became the father of a 
numerous family, some of whom followed the military in- 
stinct of their father. Percy Hamilton Craig was senior 
surgeon of the United States army, and medical director 
under General Zachary Taylor in Mexico. Henry Knox 
Craig was general and chief of ordnance, United States 
army, and Isaac Eugene Craig, lieutenant in the engineer 
corps of the United States. Some lived until a very recent 
period. Oldham Craig, a well-known Pittsburgher, died Oc- 
tober 4, 1874, on his way to Florence, Italy, to visit a son. 
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Amelia Neville Craig died October 27, 1879. 

Major Isaac Craig himself died on Montours Island May 
4, 1825. 

On his mother’s side Neville B. Craig was related, through 
her father, General John Neville, to one of the most distin- 
guished families in England and America. The Nevilles 
in America settled in Virginia. General Neville was born 
there, and at one time lived in Frederick County. He 
bought land on Chartiers Creek when Western Pennsyl- 
vania was claimed by Virginia, and within the bounds of 
Augusta County, as erected by Virginia. From that county, 
in 1774, he was elected a delegate to a Provincial Conven- 
tion of Virginia. Augusta County then embraced a large 
part of the present territory of Allegheny County. 

In 1777, General Neville and General George Morgan 
were at Fort Pitt together, charged with important public 
duties. They joined in a letter in that year to Patrick 
Henry, governor of Virginia, giving a minute detail of the 
condition of the Western country in relation to the tribes 
of Indians then incited to war against the colonists by Great 
Britain. 

After his removal to Pennsylvania, General Neville was 
a member of the Supreme Executive Council in the years 
1785 and 1786. His residence was on his farm on Chartiers 
called “ Bower Hill,” about seven miles from Pittsburgh, 
near to the road from Pittsburgh to Washington. He had 
resided a short time at a place called Woodville, nearly 
opposite Bower Hill. In my boyhood Bower Hill was 
owned by Christopher Cowan, who was building a large 
brick dwelling on Water Street, below Evans Alley. While 
thus engaged a workman offended him. Cowan, who felt 
his importance, asked him if he did not know the owner of 
the building. ‘Sure an’ I do,” replied the Irishman ; “ it’s 
Christy Cooen,—Christy Cooen the nailor.” John Wren- 
shall afterwards became owner of the farm. Wrenshall 
was a church-member, son of a worthy Methodist clergy- 
man, but sharp, shrewd at a deal, while his white flowing 
beard gave him a venerable appearance. 
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While residing at Bower Hill General Neville was in- 
spector of the United States excise revenue, having his 
office there, and then at Pittsburgh. The Whiskey Insur- 
rection of 1794 involved him in great unpopularity, and 
led to two attacks upon his house, the first being repelled 
by arms and loss of life to the insurgents; the second, by a 
larger number of insurgents, being successful, and ending 
in the burning of his dwelling, then the finest in the West, 
and all its out-houses. The general himself was not at 
home. 

General Neville and Major Abraham Kirkpatrick married 
sisters named Oldham, relatives of Colonel William Old- 
ham, and belonging to a noted Virginia family. General 
Neville died on the 29th of July, 1803, and was buried in 
the old graveyard of the First Presbyterian Church, which 
was uprooted not long ago, with all its cherished memories 
of the olden time, and the bones of its occupants removed, 
to make way for a building to be used as a parlor, reception- 
room, and Sunday-school. My opinion of this act of van- 
dalism was expressed in a dissent to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of this State. 

Neville B. Craig, descended from this worthy line of an- 
cestors, was born in the Colonel Boquet Redoubt, on the 
29th day of March, 1787. He was educated at the Pitts- 
burgh Academy, and graduated also at Princeton College; 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar of Allegheny 
County August 13, 1810, and opened an office in Pittsburgh 
while it was a borough. His practice embraced a number 
of cases in which Richard Biddle was also concerned. As 
to some of these Mr. Biddle wrote to him from London in 
a letter dated December 10, 1828. Two of these cases were 
the celebrated case of John McDonald, whose house on 
Water Street, at the foot of Liberty, was cut down from a 
square to a pentagon, because it encroached on Water 
Street, and the still more widely-known Batture case 
(Water Street), decided in favor of their clients, the city of 
Pittsburgh, in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In 1829, Mr. Craig became the owner and editor of the 
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Pitisburgh Gazette, which he converted into the first daily in 
Pittsburgh, continuing until 1841, when he disposed of his 
interest. As an editor he was bold and successful, always 
holding the pen with a firm and consistent hand, and de- 
voting his vigorous powers to the best interests of the city 
of his birth and his country. 

Possessing a large amount of traditionary lore, and fond 
of historical subjects, he next published the “ Olden Time,” 
a monthly periodical, commenced in January, 1846, and 
continued until December, 1847. His chief purpose was 
to preserve and disseminate early important documents and 
papers relative to the West, and especially to the head of the 
Ohio. With him it was a work of love, in which he labored 
with assiduity and ardor, and collected in two volumes of 
the “ Olden Time” many scarce and valuable records, and 
preserved many interesting events, which else had not 
reached the eyes of the general public. But in this, as often 
in other efforts for the benefit of mankind, that public failed 
to prize the value of this contribution to the interests of 
history and of the city itself. 

Mr. Craig was a forcible writer, often pungent and severe. 
He was one of the noli-me-tangere sort, whose shield it was 
unsafe to strike with the lance’s point. He returned blow 
for blow, with interest, having not only strong convictions, 
but the courage to back them. 

He was the author of several historical works, one of them 
a “ History of Pittsburgh.” Pittsburgh and the West owe 
much to his spirit of inquiry and literary labors, constituting 
a rich mine for the future reader and historian. 

He was solicitor of the city of Pittsburgh from 1821 
until 1829. In March, 1822, he formed a partnership with 
the Hon. Walter Forward, lasting several years. 

He married Jane Fulton, May 1, 1811, and died March 8, 
1863. Isaac Craig, the well-known writer, now living in 
Allegheny, is his son. To him Iam indebted for many in- 
teresting facts as materials for these sketches. 
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CHARLES SHALER. 


Connecticut has given to the bar of Allegheny County 
several talented and loyal sons. One of these was Charles 
Shaler, born in that State in 1788, and graduated from Yale. 
He went to Ravenna, Ohio, in the year 1809, to attend to 
lands owned by his father, who was one of the commis- 
sioners to lay off the Connecticut Reserve, generally known 
as the Western Reserve. There he studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar. In 1813 he came to Pittsburgh and 
was admitted here. He soon obtained practice and became 
prominent in politics, first as a Federalist, and next as a 
National Republican. His first office was as judge of the 
Recorder’s Court of Pittsburgh, presiding from 1818 until 
1821. He next was commissioned, June 5, 1824, following 
Judge Wilkins, as president judge of the courts in the Fifth 
Judicial District, composed of the counties of Allegheny, 
Beaver, and Butler, resigning May 4, 1835, and returning 
to practice. 

Previous to the Presidential election of 1832, he had been 
a National Republican; but anti-masonry, having reached 
the western counties of Pennsylvania from Buffalo, New 
York, about 1830, continued to make progress, and in 1832 
had drawn in a large number of votes in the three counties 
in which he presided. During this time the Statesman was 
edited by John B. Butler, a friend and fellow Freemason 
of Shaler. Butler was a violent anti-Jackson man in the 
campaign of 1828, and had brought out the coffin hand-bills, 
first printed by John Binns, of Philadelphia, and posted 
them on the front of the Statesman’s office, a small one or 
one-and-a-half story frame building on the corner of Wood 
and Fourth Streets. These hand-bills represented the deaths 
and coffins of John Woods, and the six Tennessee militia- 
men, shot by the order of General Jackson. Butler circu- 
lated these largely. At this time Charles Shaler and other 
Adams men stood beside John B. Butler, strong, indeed 
violent, in their opposition to Jackson. But in 1832, anti- 
masonry having acquired strength in this region, Moses Sul- 
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livan, of Butler County, being elected to the Senate of 
Pennsylvania on that ticket, the anti-masons voted for Wil- 
liam Wirt for the Presidency. Henry Clay was the candi- 
date of the National Republicans. But owing to the number 
of candidates opposing Jackson in 1832, many counties were 
scarce of electoral tickets. They were scarce in Beaver 
County, many National Republicans there voting for Wil- 
liam Wirt in consequence. Presumably Butler, Shaler, and 
other Adams men voted for Clay, but they voted for George 
Wolf in opposition to Joseph Ritner, the anti-masonic can- 
didate. The election of Joseph Ritner, in 1885, and the 
crusade of Thaddeus Stevens against masonry settled the 
matter with many masons; and Shaler, Butler, and some 
other Adams and Clay masons in the West, became Demo- 
crats, voting for David R. Porter, in 1838, against Ritner. 
Shaler ever remained a Democrat. Butler was rewarded by 
an appointment at the United States Arsenal in Lawrence- 
ville. Shaler never sought political elevation, but he took 
an active part, and became an acknowledged leader of the 
Democracy in Allegheny County. 

In 1841, Charles Shaler was appointed, May 6, associate 
judge of the District Court of Allegheny County, and held 
the office until May 20, 1844, when he resigned and returned 
to the practice of his profession, in which he continued until 
his eyesight failed. He retired, esteemed and respected by 
his fellow-citizens as a gentleman and a lawyer and advo- 
cate of high character, unstained integrity, and unblemished 
honor. 

As a lawyer and judge he was brilliant rather than solid. 
His mind was quick and subtle, his language chaste and 
exuberant, and his elocution pleasing, though slightly broken 
by a partial stutter, a quality making his racy humor often- 
times more effective. In his earlier days on the bench, the 
litigation in Beaver and Butler Counties was largely between 
the warrantees and the settlers, involving land-titles and 
questions of survey. The latter he professed not to under- 
stand. Indeed, his mind did not take cordially to the dry 
details of courses, distances, corners, blazes, blocks, and 
VoL. x11.—4 
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variation of the compass. In regard to land-titles of the 
peculiar kind in these western counties his decisions were 
not always affirmed by the Supreme Court. I remember a 
case in Butler County in 1830, a settlement on warranted 
and surveyed land, in which he ran so strongly to the set- 
tler’s side he pledged his reputation as a lawyer that the 
settlement would be supported on a view he took, somewhat 
novel and contrary to the current of decision. Unfortu- 
nately for his pledge, he was reversed. 

On the creation of the Seventeenth Judicial District, in 
the winter of 1831, Beaver and Butler Counties were with- 
drawn from the Fifth District, leaving Allegheny County 
remaining the Fifth alone. 

During the War of 1812-15, and while he continued in 
Ohio, some disloyal expressions were attributed to him, 
which were repeated against him after he came to Pitts- 
burgh. But they were doubtless the foolish ebullitions of 
youth, or of hasty rashness. They never lost him favor in 
the city of his adoption. 

Judge Shaler was twice married; the first time to a 
daughter of Major Abraham Kirkpatrick. The issue of 
this marriage was two sons and three daughters. His 
second wife was Miss Mary Ann Riddle, a daughter of 
James Riddle, long time an associate judge of Allegheny 
County, and in his day a noted local politician. His court- 
ship of this lady being known in Beaver caused occasional 
amusement at the judge’s expense; it being observed that 
in his haste to return to Pittsburgh he often ended the 
court on Wednesday or Thursday on the plea of an im- 
portant engagement at home. This was true, and his en- 
gagement ended in marriage. 

Judge Shaler, after the loss of his eyesight, went to reside 
in Bellefonte, Centre County, but being called by the illness 
of his daughter, the wife of the Rev. Mr. Hodges, to New- 
ark, New Jersey, in the winter season, he took a violent 
cold, became ill, and died there, March 5, 1869. 
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RICHARD BIDDLE. 

The bar of Pittsburgh had long been distinguished for 
its ability. When Richard Biddle entered it he added an- 
other eminent and highly-prized name to its galaxy of bril- 
liant stars. He was one of the younger sons of a large 
family of boys, born to Charles and Hannah Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, a family distinguished in the public service, 
and esteemed in private life for talent and high qualities. 
The army and navy had lustre from their service, and the 
bar derived no less reputation from their ability and emi- 
nence. 

Richard Biddle was born in Philadelphia, March 25, 1796. 
In the War of 1812-15, though quite young, he joined the 
Washington Guards, seeing some service near Wilmington, 
Delaware, and in 1813 became an ensign in the Guards, 
under the command of General Thomas Cadwalader, at 
Camp Dupont, remaining in service until December, 1814. 

He read law with William 8. Biddle, an elder brother, 
and was admitted to practice in Philadelphia in 1817. In 
the same year he came to Pittsburgh, was admitted Novem- 
ber 10, 1817, and soon rose to eminence. One of his first 
cases was the prosecution of John Tiernan, who was con- 
victed of murder in the first degree, and hanged in the 
hollow of Suke’s Run, at the foot of Boyd’s Hill, a few 
yards above the stone culvert over which Second Street 
(Avenue) then crossed. After this Mr. Biddle pursued his 
practice with diligence and labor, rising at every step until 
1827, when he retired from the bar for a time to visit 
England. 

He resided in London several years, pursuing favorite 
studies in the public library of that city, at the same time 
visiting the courts and keeping up his relish for legal pro- 
ceedings. While in London he wrote the life of “ Sebas- 
tian Cabot,” a work, it was said, of great labor and re- 
search. For reasons now unknown he became dissatisfied 
with his effort, and (as I heard after his return to Pittsburgh) 
bought up and suppressed the edition so far as possible. 
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Whether any copies reached Pittsburgh I am not informed. 
On his return, in 1832, he recommenced the practice with 
his usual diligence and ability. 

During his absence Mr. Biddle was not unmindful of his 
law business. To his friend, Neville B. Craig, he wrote a 
long letter on various subjects. Among matters of busi- 
ness he referred to the John Wilkins estate, on which he 
administered ; to the Batture or Water Street case of Pitts- 
burgh; to the case of the Commonwealth vs. John Mc- 
Donald, and other causes in which he had been employed 
as counsel. The letter is dated London, December 10, 1828. 

In 1837 he was elected a representative in Congress from 
the Allegheny District, and was re-elected. He served in 
Congress with distinction, recognized by his fellow-members 
as a gentleman of high character and eminent ability, and 
served also to the satisfaction of his constituents, and to 
their regret resigned in 1840. The bar was his true sphere, 
and he felt out of his proper atmosphere in Congress, where 
sound argument and eminent statesmanship were too often 
disregarded for less patriotic reasons. 

After his resignation he continued in practice until his 
death. One of the noted cases tried by him was as leading 
counsel, with Walter Forward, in the defence of John F. 
Braddee for robbing the mails at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 
On both sides was a rare combination of eminent lawyers, 
making the trial before Judge Baldwin, in the Circuit Court 
of the United States, one of the most memorable in Western 
annals. The struggle between these giants of the Western 
bar was intense and exciting, and among them Mr. Biddle 
shone in the vigor of his high powers, and in the command- 
ing argument and eloquence of his addresses. 

About the same time I had, myself, an opportunity of 
witnessing the peculiar force and character of Mr. Biddle’s 
intellect, as his colleague, in the then famous case of the 
Gregg family of Pittsburgh and James Patterson, of 
Brighton, an ejectment for the undivided half of the prop- 
erty on which Beaver Falls now stands. The controversy 
grew out of an illegal sheriff’s sale of Isaac Gregg’s real 
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estate, as a partner and co-tenant of Oliver Ormsby, who, 
with Mr. Gregg, had been engaged in the iron business at 
Brighton before 1812. Mr. Biddle took no notes in the 
trial except a few at wide intervals on the white foolscap, of 
the name of a witness, or of a fact he desired to notice. 
These few black marks on an illuminated ground seemed 
only as aids to recollection. The trial he left largely to 
myself, who had prepared the case, yet always keeping a 
close watch and ready to suggest. His address to the jury 
was remarkable for its keenness and power and for its 
adroitness and persuasiveness. He had studied it in all its 
aspects, personal and subjective. Mr. James Patterson was 
then the largest miller in the county, buying all its wheat, 
and popular among the farmers, who chiefly composed the 
jury. Mr. Biddle’s description of how Mr. Patterson, the 
farmer’s friend and public benefactor and popular gentle- 
man, would meet the jurors after a verdict in his favor, his 
hearty handshake, his words of praise and gratitude, and 
then his sharp, telling contrast between the rich miller and 
the poor insane widow, and the distant stricken children of 
Isaac Gregg, the fraud of the sheriff’s sale, and the sympa- 
thy due to the defrauded deceased, and his oppressed and 
helpless family, the widow too insane to know her rights, 
and the children too poor, too ignorant, and too young to 
defend them, was one of surprising power, telling on the 
jury until no doubt seemed to rest on the verdict. But the 
positive instruction of the court left no room to the jury to 
be swayed by the masterly argument of Mr. Biddle. We 
lost, but had the satisfaction, afterwards, of reversing the 
judgment on leading points. The case being one of great 
lapse of time, involving large improvements and some 
doubtful facts, was compromised without a second trial. 
Mr. Biddle’s mind was not rapid in its operations, but of 
immense momentum in its force, the result of large prepa- 
ration and long and matured thought. Naturally Mr. Bid- 
dle was not eloquent, but, as it is said of Demosthenes, he 
overcame his defects, and became impressive and forcible in 
argument and expression. His thoughts were logical and 
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his language well chosen and exceedingly effective. Those 
who knew him best have told of his preparation and his re- 
hearsal of his speeches in the privacy of his room. Of the 
latter I can bear some personal testimony, having heard him 
at night in the second story of his office building on Third 
Street (Avenue) below Market Street, and between the 
dwellings of Mayor John Darragh and Major Ebenezer 
Denny. In the upper room, between 1824 and 1828, he 
was often heard speaking to the walls, as though they had 
ears, with earnestness and full utterance. 

Richard Biddle was a gentleman of fine literary taste and 
acquirement, as well as of a large and accurate knowledge 
of the law in its highest sense. His reading was said to be 
various and extensive. I remember well of the wonder of 
the youngsters, of whom I was one, at the statement that 
he had actually read Henry’s “ Commentaries on the Bible” 
through and through. 

In the main he was not very social, but rather exclusive, 
seeking communion with books and his own thoughts, and 
a few friends only, but at times he would unbend and be- 
come exceedingly pleasant. In my personal intercourse 
with him on business I found him courteous and always 
ready to impart his views. An anecdote is told of his 
meeting a friend, a member of the bar, who boasted of a 
fee he had received in the shape of a very fine dog; Biddle 
replied he was sorry to hear his fees were so cur-tailed. 

On the 17th of June, 1844, he was married to Miss Ann 
Eliza, eldest daughter of John Anderson, of Allegheny 
City. In 1845, he lost largely by the great fire of April 
10, including all his books, valuable briefs, notes of trial, 
various papers, and numerous curiosities. He did not sur- 
vive long, dying on the 6th of July, 1847, leaving a widow 
and two children. 


JOHN HENRY HOPKINS. 


John Henry Hopkins, by birth an Irishman, was born in 
the city of Dublin January 30, 1792. He came with his 
parents to the United States in the year 1800. He was 
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classically educated, but his Alma Mater is unknown to me. 
His first business was that of a clerk in Philadelphia. 
Having a taste for drawing and painting, he assisted in the 
preparation of the plates for “ Wilson’s Ornithology.” 
About 1810 or 1811 he was brought out to Bassenheim 
Furnace, near Zelienople, Butler County, by John 8. 
Glaser (my uncle) as clerk and manager of the furnace. 
While there he became acquainted with the family of 
George Henry Miiller, a German merchant, who had failed 
in business in Hamburg (I think), and emigrated to the 
United States. 

His family consisted of his wife, a son William Edward, 
and several daughters. The son entered business in Pitts- 
burgh. While driving to Braddock with Miss Nancy Denny, 
to whom he was engaged, and within a week of the day 
fixed for their marriage, he was thrown from his gig and 
his thigh-bone broken. He was brought to Major Denny’s 
house on Third below Market Street, where he died. 

John H. Hopkins married a daughter of Mr. Miiller, Meli- 
cina, a lady of rare accomplishments, excelling in music and 
painting, who became a valuable assistant when he opened 
his school for young ladies in Allegheny. 

Mr. Glaser sold Bassenheim Furnace to Daniel Beltz- 
hoover, of Pittsburgh, and Mr. Hopkins went into the iron 
business with General James O’Hara, in Westmoreland 
County, at or near Ligonier. But this business failing, as 
indeed all business did after the War of 1812-15, Mr. Hop- 
kins studied law, and was admitted, after a short course of 
study, in Allegheny County April 9, 1818, and at a later day 
formed a partnership with W. W. Fetterman. As a lawyer 
he was credited with being sharp and full of expedients. 
Tiring of the law, in 1823 he turned his attention to 
divinity, and in 1824 became the rector of Trinity Church, 
on the triangle bounded by Liberty, Wood, and Sixth Streets, 
succeeding the Rev. John Taylor. He studied architecture, 
and planned and superintended the building of the new 
Trinity on Sixth Street (Avenue), between Wood and Smith- 
field Streets, in the Gothic style. 
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During this time he built the house on the Beaver Road 
(now Western Avenue), Allegheny, lately occupied by the 
Hon. Robert McKnight. There he and his wife taught a 
classical and art school for young ladies, where before 1830 
many of the young ladies of Pittsburgh were educated. He 
was also professor of belles-lettres in the Western University 
about 1823-24. 

Rising in the church, he was called to Trinity Church, 
Boston, and was also professor of divinity in a theological 
seminary there. In 1832 he was chosen the first bishop of 
Vermont, and took the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church in 
Burlington, where he resided until his death. Still filled 
with the desire of educating youths, he built and established 
a boys’ school in Burlington, which, hovever, involved him 
so greatly the property was sold for debt. 

He became quite a voluminous writer, chiefly on theo- 
logical subjects, and published many sermons, addresses, 
and some books on subjects mainly connected with the 
Episcopal Church and its affairs. Among his works was 
the “ American Citizen,” published in 1857, which created 
@ sensation on account of his vindication of American 
slavery on Bible grounds. He belonged to the High 
Church party, and was honored by Oxford with the degree 
of Doctor of Canon Law. 

Mr. Hopkins was a gentleman of culture and refinement, 
a fine musician and painter, and well up in art, and was 
also an accomplished speaker. His diction was classical and 
elegant, sometimes bordering on eloquence, and always 
pleasing and attractive. He was an accomplished reader, 
and always read his sermons. My father had a pew in New 
Trinity, and I often listened to his services. I remember of 
hearing his sermon on the Trinity, in which he likened 
trinity and unity to the memory, imagination, and judgment, 
as three faculties in one mind. 

He was the father of five sons, who became distinguished 
in their professions and callings. He died at Rock Point, 
Vermont, January 9, 1868. 
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JAMES HALL. 


About the year 1820, a collocation of lawyers’ offices 
stood on the east side of Third Street, a few doors from 
Wood towards Market Street. They were occupied by 
Harmar and William Denny, Harry Campbell, Duncan 
8. Walker, and others. A little later came in Robert J. 
Walker, who removed to Natchez, and in course of time 
became a well-known senator of the United States, and 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Among the gentlemen whose offices stood there was one 
remembered or known by few of the present day, who 
moved westward, and became eminent as a jurist and aman 
of letters. James Hall was born in Philadelphia, August 
19, 1793, and began the study of law there, which was in- 
terrupted by the War of 1812-15. He first served in the 
Northern troops on the Niagara border, where he distin- 
guished himself at the battles of Chippewa and Bridgewater 
on Lundy’s Lane. 

After the close of the war he sailed as an offier in Commo- 
dore Stephen Decatur’s squadron, in the expedition against 
Algiers. In the month of October, 1816, Lieutenant Hall 
reported himself for duty to Major A. R. Woolley, at the 
United States Arsenal near Pittsburgh. Soon afterwards dif- 
ficulties sprang up between them, ending in a court-martial 
convened at Pittsburgh, September 11, 1817, composed of 
Major Thomas Biddle, president; Captain Isaac Roach, N. 
N. Hall, James H. Rees, and Lieutenant Richard Bache, 
members; and Thomas T. Stevenson, judge-advocate. After 
a trial, lasting until September 25, 1817, Lieutenant Hall 
was convicted of unoflicer-like conduct, of disobedience to 
orders, and of conduct unbecoming a gentleman, and was 
sentenced to be cashiered. On the 27th of November, 
1817, the President approved of the sentence, but in con- 
sideration of his fair character in other respects, his brave 
and meritorious conduct during the late war, and in ex- 
pectation that his future deportment would merit the lenity 
extended towards him, he remitted the punishment and re- 
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stored him to his rank, and ordered his release from arrest, 
and to report for duty. 

The proceedings in this trial were printed in Pittsburgh 
in 1820, by Eichbaum & Johnston. One cannot read them 
without being impressed with the belief that the prosecution 
by Major Woolley was largely the fruit of his tyrannical and 
vindictive spirit, and the result of Lieutenant Hall’s high tone 
and temper, which could not brook what seemed to him the 
oppression and insult of his superior officer, carrying him by 
his loss of temper beyond the line of military subordination. 
The conviction, in view of the necessity of military obedi- 
ence, though hard, was technically right; but the action of 
the President shows that he appreciated the circumstances 
of the case, and in view of Lieutenant Hall’s merits relieved 
him from the effect of the sentence. Major Woolley was 
himself tried by court-martial at Jefferson Barracks, and on 
the 14th of March, 1829, convicted and dismissed from the 
service by order of the President, April 28, 1829. 

The trial brings back to my memory many well-known 
Pittsburghers,—for example, Stephen Barlow, Henry Bald- 
win, Dunning McNair, William B. Foster, Dr. Catlett, 
Charles Shaler, Edward J. Roberts, and Jailer Barney 
Hubley. The defence of Lieutenant Hall, by himself, was 
masterly, exhibiting not only forcible argument, but that 
rich style and exuberance of expression for which he became 
noted as a writer. The place of the meeting of the court- 
martial, I presume, from the mention made, was the tavern 
of —— Kerr, a well-known hostlery in my youth, on the 
southeast corner of Second and Market Streets. 

In 1818, Lieutenant Hall resigned his commission in the 
army, having previously recommenced the study of the law 
in Pittsburgh, and was admitted to the bar on the 30th of 
June, 1818. In 1820 he removed to Shawneetown, Illinois, 
where he practised his profession, and also edited the Illi- 
nois Gazette, and was for a time treasurer of Illinois. About 
1825 he was elected to the office of circuit judge of the 
State, which he held until 1833, having removed to Cincin- 
nati late in 1882. 
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He also published in Shawneetown the “ Tllinois Maga- 
zine,” beginning in October, 1880. In it he wrote largely 
on the subject of the Western Indians, condemning the gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States for their injus- 
tice to the red man. This magazine is said to have been the 
first of its kind published in Ilinois. It was devoted chiefly 
to historical articles and criticisms. Among its contribu- 
tors were James H. Perkins, Otway Curry, and Salmon P. 
Chase. 

After his removal to Cincinnati Mr. Hall began, in Janu- 
ary, 1833, the publication of the “‘ Western Monthly Maga- 
zine.” Among its contributors were many well-known 
writers, such as Rev. I. M. Peck, E. P. Mansfield, Morgan 
Neville, Salmon P. Chase, Mrs. Caroline L. Hentz, Miss 
Hannah F. Gould, and Harriet Beecher (Mrs. Stowe). Hall 
himself wrote largely criticisms, stories, and historical notes. 
As a writer he was often caustic and severe, but always in- 
teresting. His course on two subjects of controversy tended 
to lessen his popularity,—his defence of Catholicism in the 
West and his attacks upon “ Abolition.” 

His writings outside of his magazine were voluminous 
and attractive, among them legends, tales, biographies, his- 
torical sketches, and statistics. Many years ago I remember 
of reading his “ Harp’s Head,” a relation of a most myste- 
rious murder of a Virginia planter, singular in its cireum- 
stances and undiscovered for a long time. The murderer 
was a remarkable negro, named Harp, and, after his execu- 
tion, his head was stuck up on a high post on a road, which 
thenceforward bore the name of the “ Harp’s Head Road.” 

Mr. Hall was a man of genius as well as of culture. 
About thirty years since an edition of his entire works was 
published. He died near Cincinnati July 5, 1868. 


HENRY G. PIUS. 


There was a lawyer, probably now entirely forgotten 
as such, named Henry G. Pius, pronounced Pees. An 
amusing incident recalls his memory. He was a Ger- 
man emigrant, and evidently a gentleman in manners and 
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education; but being quite poor, and a fine violinist, he was 
compelled to resort to teaching dancing for a livelihood. I 
remember him well. It required hard pushing to thrust me 
into his dancing-room, then on the corner of Market and 
Second Streets, and quite as hard pulling to draw me out. 
In the mean time while teaching he studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar August 19,1820. The German popula- 
tion was then quite small, the foreign element of Pittsburgh 
being almost wholly Irish. Pius was therefore compelled 
to continue teaching the light step and pointed toe. Still 
he longed to dance the legal field and engage with the law- . 
yers’ high emprise. But his German tongue barred the way. 
Like Richard Biddle, he therefore practised in his own safe 
retreat. 

On one occasion he set up his bow in one place and his 
violin in another, as judge and jury. Imagining his cause 
as one of importance to draw forth all the eloquence of his 
heart, he commenced, “ Mr. Shudge, and you Jentlemans of 
de Shury, I will now bresent dis important case of my 
clients, so clearly as I can, to make you see his droobles.” 
But here his tongue failed of its duty. “Oh, Gott tam dis 
Dootch tongue of mine, he never goes right!” He began 
again, “Mr. Shudge and you Jentlemans,” but again the 
words failed to flow in good English, and he said, “Oh, 
hell, tam dis Dootch tongue, I will pull him out.” Suiting 
the action to the word, he gave it a wrench, equal to his 
temper, so hard it soon swelled to double its size, and be- 
came so painful he had to call my father from his office 
across the street to treat it. Pius’s dancing-room was then 
on the corner of Third and Wood Streets. 

Poor fellow! He got no practice, and removed, I think, 
to Paris, Kentucky. 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE TRANSACTIONS, IMPRISON- 
MENT, AND SUFFERINGS OF JOHN CONNOLLY, AN 
AMERICAN LOYALIST AND LIEUT.-COL. IN HIS 
MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


(Continued from Vol. XII., page 420.) 


Though I had progressively acquired rank in the pro- 
vincial service, of which they could not be ignorant, few 
men having been more generally or more respectably ac- 
quainted in the middle and southern colonies, though I 
had obtained a lieutenant-colonel’s commission under his 
Majesty, yet whenever they had occasion to mention me in 
their resolves and public proceedings, they wrote plain John 
Connolly, without the least mark of distinction, or affected 
to call me Doctor, thereby bringing to the remembrance of 
those who knew me, that it was once intended I should 
pursue the practice of physic, if that were any disgrace, 
and insinuating to the world at large, that a Doctor would 
not have been in such a situation, had he not been a busy, 
factious person. The English history is replete with in- 
stances of a similar nature. The tyranny and insolence of 
republican faction, arraigned even the sovereign of these 
realms, by the name of Charles Stuart. Self-defence obliges 
me to make the foregoing remarks, it would else become 
matter of wonder, when the papers of Congress necessarily 
cited hereafter come to be read, Why, if I were what I say, 
I was not so distinguished. 

Amidst the hardships and chagrines I daily suffered, I 
had still the consolation to reflect, I had done every thing 
possible in the discharge of my duty, and anxiously hoped 
Mr. Smyth had been fortunate enough to escape to the 
Illinois, but in this I was disappointed. This Gentleman, 
after having encountered a variety of difficulties, and suf- 
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fered abuses for having undertaken this enterprise, scan- 
dalous to the perpetrators, disagreeable to remember, and 
unnecessary to relate, was brought once more a prisoner to 
Philadelphia. I was still resolved, if possible, to apprize 
Captain Lord of his danger, which I effected by the follow- 
ing means. 

The Council of Safety had made ajresolution to discharge 
all British prisoners, privates, who would take an oath not 
to engage in hostilities against the United Colonies. Among 
their captives, was a recruit of the Highland emigrants, that 
was allowed to come of a morning to make my fire, whom 
I found to be acute, and willing to do me any service. 
This man I prevailed on to take the oath, and procure his 
release, and then resolved to send him to Pittsburgh, with 
letters to a friend of mine, who might dispatch an Indian 
down the Ohio to Captain Lord. The recruit found oppor- 
tunity to bring me some writing paper and sal ammoniac, 
and the business was happily effected. By this means I 
endeavoured to preserve his Majesty’s garrison, stores, and 
ordnance ; but as the transaction became ultimately known 
to Congress, it did not tend to lessen their severities. 

When Mr. Cameron and myself were conveyed to the 
new Prison, we were both confined in one room; the walls 
were thick, and not thoroughly dry, so that we contracted 
inveterate colds. Our room door was constantly kept shut, 
and our windows towards the street nailed down, by which 
all free circulation of air was prevented, neither was any 
person suffered to speak to me, without an order under the 
signature of the Secretary of Congress. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I began first to experience a very disagreeable 
and a very serious alteration in my health, when by a resolve 
of Congress, I was allowed more open air, and a separate 
room; but this indulgence was of short duration, and I was 
again locked up night and day. 

In the month of December, 1776, an attempt was made 
by Mr. Cameron, Mr. Smyth, and another gentleman (Mr. 
Maclean, since captain in the Eighty-fourth), of so indus- 
trious and hazardous a nature as to deserve a particular 
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relation, the horrors of their imprisonment alone can 
account for the temerity of the enterprize. These gentle- 
men, with wonderful exertions and address, and with no 
other tool but a knife, opened a hole through the arched 
roof, and got unobserved upon the top of the prison. With 
the unsound paillasses on which they lay, and their old 
blankets torn up, they made a rope, and perilous as the 
attempt too visibly was, resolved to endeavour this way to 
descend. Mr. Cameron, than whom no man is more 
daringly intrepid, made the first and the only essay; for 
scarce had he suspended himself beneath the roof, before the 
faithless cord broke, and he fell near fifty feet upon a hard 
frozen ground. It seems miraculous, that immediate death 
was not the consequence. He was taken up lifeless, his 
ancle bones were broken, and his whole frame shattered. 
The two unhurt gentlemen were thrown into the dungeon, 
where they remained until removed, with the other prisoners, 
to Baltimore, on the advance of the royal army to Trent 
Town, when Mr. Cameron, in a dying condition, was taken 
to the sick quarters in the city. Mr. Smyth was more for- 
tunate in a third attempt, escaping from Baltimore to New 
York, where Sir William Howe gave him a company in 
the Queen’s Rangers. 

Mr. Cameron did not obtain his release till the winter of 
1778, when, from a series of extreme hardships and abuses, 
his health was so much impaired, and he only enabled to 
walk on crutches, that he was incapable of service. This 
he accounted his greatest misfortune ; he therefore came to 
England, bearing with him the most unequivocal and mel- 
ancholy testimonials of his loyalty. Here he recovered in 
so astonishing a manner, that scarcely any visible marks of 
lameness remain. I am sorry to add, he has not been pro- 
vided for in that mode in which he is again become capable 
of acting, with honour to himself, and advantage to society. 

When Congress first fled from Philadelphia to Baltimore, 
they left only a small committee of their body to act in 
concert with the Council of Safety. I had now been im- 
mured within the inhospitable walls of a gaol for upwards of 
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a year, deprived of all exercise, cut off from all social inter- 
course, and my mind preyed upon by eternal chagrine, by 
reiterated reflections on what I hoped to have performed, 
and what, were I free, I might still perform: no wonder 
that my state of health became truly deplorable. I had con- 
tracted a complication of disorders; my legs were swollen, 
and I was emaciated to a surprising degree. Solitude itself 
was become more solitary, for the very prison was deserted, 
and I only remained. At this crisis, two members of the 
Council of Safety came to inform me, I must prepare to 
move to the southward ; to which I replied, that my health 
was so far impaired, of which they seeing me, would not 
avoid being convinced, I was no longer able to encounter 
the difficulties to which I saw others exposed, and that if 
they meant to continue my existence, they must suffer me 
to procure a carriage, and go on my parole. To this they 
assented, moved, as I imagined, by the spectacle they 
beheld ; and I was in hourly expectation of a partial relief, 
which, however, I did not obtain, till my brother, now 
become a General in the service of Congress, came to com- 
mand at Philadelphia. Through his interest, and becom- 
ing responsible for my appearance when demanded, I was 
enlarged upon my parole, and sent to his house in the 
country, where I was allowed five miles distance to ride for 
the recovery of my health. This was fourteen months after 
my first becoming a prisoner at Hager’s town. 

I remained here between five and six weeks, and was then 
remanded back to prison, where I continued about six 
weeks longer, with the liberty, however, of walking in the 
gaol yard duringthe day. My health had been too radically 
impaired to be so suddenly re-established, which being rep- 
resented to Congress, I was again admitted to live at my 
brother’s on my parole, though not till he had entered into a 
high pecuniary obligation with the Council of Safety for my 
appearance. 

I now began to hope, that austerity and persecution were 
past, and that henceforth I should be allowed something 
like those liberties which officers, under such circumstances, 
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usually enjoy, till my exchange could be effected. I was 
miserably deceived. I continued, in this comparatively 
happy situation from the 11th of April, 1777, till the 14th 
of October following, when Congress, once more obliged to 
fly from Philadelphia at the approach of Sir William Howe, 
retired to York Town, in the vicinity of my brother’s house. 
The night of the 14th I was again apprehended, by an order 
from the board of war: my papers, with every scrap of 
manuscript they could collect, seized, and myself hurried 
away to York-Town prison, close locked up, and every for- 
mer severity renewed. I was conscious of having done 
nothing to merit this treatment, and imagined, that as it 
might flow from some malicious misrepresentation of my 
having given secret intelligence to the British army, I should 
be enlarged as soon as my innocence appeared. But my 
prediction was drawn from reflections on justice, candour, 
and humanity, and I was a false prophet. My papers were 
returned, and I was taught to hope for my former indul- 
gence; but days and months elapsed, and I was still a 
prisoner. The convention of Saratoga put so many per- 
sons of consequence into the possession of Congress, that 
the prospect of either humane usage, or exchange, was very 
faint. 

In consequence of a recommendation from Congress, laws 
were passed in some Provinces, that whoever among the 
Loyalists should return, within a time specified, and become 
subject to the Republic, should have their estates restored. 
When this act took place in Virginia, I was earnestly so- 
licited to renounce my allegiance, and again enjoy my lands 
and liberty. But harrassed as I had been, and unhappy as 
I was, without one earthly comfort, and scarce a future ray 
of hope, this proposition was peremptorily rejected: at the 
risk of a lingering death, I preferred my honour and my 
loyalty to every inferior consideration. I was debarred the 
rights, but could not forget the duties of a good subject. 

York-Town gaol, where I was now confined, was so 
crowded with British prisoners, it being the stage for such 
as were marching southward, exclusive of those that were 
VoL, xm1.—5 
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resident, that at length a contagious fever appeared. About 
this time Congress appointed a day of thanksgiving to be 
observed throughout the United States, and their proclama- 
tion was replete with professions of piety, benevolence, and 
charity towards their enemies. This I thought a proper 
time, by a firm and candid representation of facts, to draw 
their attention towards the miserable condition of the 
prison, and, in concurrence with the opinion of some 
officers who signed the paper, I wrote and sent them the 
following remonstrance : 


To tHE Hon. Henry Laurens, Esq. : 

May it please your Honour, We the subscribing persons, 
prisoners of war, having underwent a series of calamitous 
confinement equal to the utmost rigour (which has given 
cause to loud complaint) had the pleasing prospect of seeing 
a period to such afflictions by an exchange of officers, or by 
that humane interposition, which, in such cases, marks the 
character of a civilized and Christian people; but unhap- 
pily find ourselves disappointed. We beg leave to remind 
your Honour, of the multitude of prisoners taken by his 
Majesty’s forces, who have been restored to their friends, 
and their distress alleviated by a dismission from captivity. 
Whilst we have beheld a succession of such events extend- 
ing to almost all ranks of American prisoners, we are sorry 
to say, that our miseries have been aggravated by a most 
criminal imprisonment, in a loathsome, crowded jail in- 
fected with a contagious fever, and polluted with noisome 
smells through every part. Could any motives, founded 
upon reasons even of a political nature, be urged in justifi- 
cation of the treatment we experience, it would appear to 
us less objectionable; but when we are satisfied that differ- 
ent gentlemen, in every respect in similar circumstances 
with ourselves, who were born and educated in this country, 
have been admitted to generous favours, sent into the British 
lines, either on parole, or exchanged, and, in every other 
respect, treated only as unfortunate, we find ourselves utterly 
at a loss to account for the peculiarity of our persecution. 
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In your address to the inhabitants of the United States, it is 
therein publicly declared, that you have studiously endeav- 
oured to alleviate the captivity of your enemies. We most 
heartily wish we could subscribe to this assertion; but how 
is it possible, when sixteen months imprisonment, of the 
most distressing nature, is the shortest time of which any 
of us complain? Subject to all the indignities, and low in- 
sults, of an illiberal gaoler and turnkey, and placed upon 
the same footing with horse-thieves, deserters, negroes, and 
the lowest and most despicable of the human race? To 
cultivate the assistance of Heaven by acts which Heaven 
opposes, is a recommendation truly laudable. But whether 
the complaints which we thus exhibit, can be agreeable to 
the benignity of the Divine Ruler of Heaven, we submit to 
the dispassionate determination of your Honour. We beg 
leave, finally, to observe, that as this gaol is a stage for all 
prisoners moving to the westward, that such as are sick, 
lame, or otherwise disabled, are left behind, and as the 
yard, and every part of it, is truly odious, from the disa- 
greeable smell, and unfit to maintain life, we intreat your 
Honour to lay this our Remonstrance before Congress, 
earnestly soliciting them to admit us to our paroles in any 
part of the country, or in some other manner to extend 
their humanity towards us, which, from our sufferings and 
your declarations, we have the greatest reasons to expect. 
We are, Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble servants, 

JoHN CoNNOLLY, 

Ricuarp W™ Stockton, 

Cartes Harrison, 

AsHEeR Dunnam, 

Rosert Morris, 

Francis FRAGER. 

Yorx-Town Gaou, May 17, 1778. 


This Address was productive of the following Resolve of 
Congress, and Report from the Board of War: 
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In ConGREss, May 23d, 1778. 

Whereas it appears probable that attempts are making to 
misrepresent the conduct of these United States towards the 
prisoners in their possession, in some degree, to wipe off or 
counterbalance the just reproach that has fallen upon our 
enemies for their barbarity. 

Resolved, That the letter from John Connolly and others, 
dated York-Town gaol, May the 17th, 1778, together with 
the report of the Board of War upon it, be published. 

At a Board of War, 22d of May, 1778. The Board, 
having taken into consideration the letter from Doctor John 
Connolly, and the other prisoners of war, most of whom 
have been lately removed from Carlisle gaol, into the prison 
of the County of York, beg leave to report to Congress: 

That, forbearing to remark upon the indecency of the 
terms in which the said letter is conceived, and which is 
calculated for other purposes than merely to relate their 
pretended grievances, the board will lay before Congress the 
facts which they have collected from Major Wilson, com- 
manding at Carlisle, during the residence of Major Stock- 
ton, and other officers of his party in the gaol of that place. 
... From Mr. Thomas Peters, Deputy Commissary of 
prisoners, who had the charge during the winter, of the 
prisoners at Carlisle and York, from Doctor Henry, em- 
ployed to attend the British prisoners, when sick . . . and 
from Colonel Pickering, one of the board, who visited the 
gaol of this place. From the concurrent testimony of all 
which gentlemen, the account given by the prisoners, in the 
said letter, appears to be founded in misrepresentation. 

Major Wilson, who was frequently called in by the officers 
themselves to examine their situation at Carlisle, agrees with 
the Commissary of prisoners. 

That as often as either of these gentlemen visited the 
gaol at Carlisle, the officers, being six in number, had the 
privilege of the whole gaol, except such part as the gaoler 
occupied, and one room entirely to themselves; and, 
although the criminals were under the same roof, yet they 
were so far from being crowded, that there were not in the 
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said gaol more than six or seven prisoners at a time (and 
the most of these Tories) on an average, during the con- 
finement of the officers at that place. That the gaol was as 
clean as such places can be kept; and if it had not been so, 
the fault would have lain with the officers, who were in- 
dulged with two servants to attend them for the purposes 
of cleansing their apartment, and waiting on their persons. 
These officers too, were confined by order of the Commis- 
sary General of prisoners, as a retaliation for those of our 
army suffering every degree of insult and cruelty, which 
British haughtiness and inhumanity could inflict, in the 
provost and dungeons of New York and Philadelphia. 
This being the reason of their confinement, and the fore- 
going the situation of it, the board conceive their imprison- 
ment was of the mildest nature, when compared with the 
rigours of that of our own officers. . . . But the gaol at 
Carlisle not being secure, the Deputy Commissary of 
prisoners, removed them to the prison of this place, wherein 
was confined Doctor John Connolly, for the same causes 
which induced and continue their present imprisonment; 
and for other reasons of policy and prudence, Doctor Con- 
nolly having also sundry times behaved amiss while on 
parole. 

In the gaol at York, these prisoners (seven only in num- 
ber) have two airy rooms; the one fifteen by twenty feet, 
and the other something less, besides the privilege of the 
whole gaol yard, which is sixty yards long, and eighteen 
wide . . . frequently swept, and kept as clean as possible, 
and by no means polluted with filth, &., there being a 
privy at the extreme end of the yard. These gentlemen 
too, have three servants to attend them... their com- 
plaints, then, of being confined in a loathsome, crowded 
prison, infected with a contagious fever, and polluted with 
noisome smells through every part, are not warranted by 
facts. The gaol is made a place of temporary confinement 
for passing prisoners, but is never crowded, and there are 
now only nine privates therein, and three of them are the 
officers’ servants, although it is capable of holding, conven- 
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iently, one hundred and sixty prisoners. There was, some 
time ago, an apprehension, in a part of the gaol, distant 
from the officers’ apartments, that a contagious fever had 
broke out among the soldiers: but the diseased were im- 
mediately removed to hospitals, and a surgeon and nurses 
provided for them, and every assistance offered them the 
nature of our affairs would admit. The gaol is now clean 
and healthy, save that there are five soldiers who have 
fevers, from want of exercise and other causes common to 
places of confinement ; but the disorders are not contagious 
or dangerous. 

Mr. Connolly, although indulged with every thing a 
prisoner could reasonably wish, has repeatedly represented 
his own, and the situation of the gaol, in similar terms with 
the letter now under consideration; and the former, and 
this board, have often had consequent examinations, in all 
of which, they found the complaints groundless. . . . Once, 
particularly, when Mr. Connolly represented himself at the 
point of death from the severity of his confinement, the 
board directed Doctor Shippen to visit him, who reported 
that his situation was directly opposite to his representation ; 
his indisposition slight, and merely of an hypochondriac 
nature; the board have been so particular for several 
reasons, one whereof is, to supercede the necessity of future 
enquiries; and are upon the whole of opinion, that these 
gentlemen should be more strictly confined, as from the 
indulgence now given them, there is a probability of some 
of them, at least, making their escape. 

By order of the Board, 

RicHaRD Prep. 

Published by order of Congress, 

Cartes Tompson, Secretary. 


(To be continued.) 
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BETHLEHEM DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARIES IN THE MORAVIAN ARCHIVES AT 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 
(Concluded from Vol. XII. page 406.) 


September 22.— Throughout the day more sick and 
wounded arrived, which filled up the [Brethren’s] House. 
John Hancock and Samuel Adams, with other Delegates 
arrived, making sixteen in all here to-day. As the surgeons 
desired an additional building for the sick, and suggested 
the Sisters’ or Widows’ Houses! as the most suitable; Bro. 
Ettwein, while conducting a party of the Delegates through 
the former, where they had been entertained with singing 
and playing on the organ, took occasion to represent the dis- 
tress an ejectment from their homes would cause the inmates. 
He was listened to respectfully and a promise at once given 
him, that their houses should be held sacred. On returning 
to the Tavern, Henry Laurens directed Richard Henry 
Lee to issue the following order, which was signed by all 
the Delegates present : 

' BETHLEHEM, September 22, 1777. 

Having here observed a diligent attention to the sick and 
wounded, and a benevolent desire to make the necessary 
provision for the relief of the distressed as far as the power 
of the Brethren enable them,— 


1 The Widows’ House, as its name imports, was erected to accommodate 
the widows of the congregation, where they found the comforts of a re- 
tired home at rates proportioned to their means. It stands on the south 
side of Church Street, opposite the Sisters’ House, and was erected in 
1768, and enlarged in 1794, The “ Widows’ Society” was organized in 
1771. A few years since this building was purchased, liberally endowed, 
and presented to the society. 
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We desire that all Continental officers may refrain from 
disturbing the persons or property of the Moravians in 
Bethlehem; and, particularly, that they do not disturb or 
molest the houses where the women are assembled. 

Given under our hands at the place & time above men- 
tioned. 


John Hancock,  [Eliphalet Dyer, Henry Laurens, 
Samuel Adams, Henry Marchant, Benjamin Harrison, 
James Duane, William Duer, Joseph Jones, 
Nathan Brownson, Cornelius Harnett, John Adams, 
Nathaniel Folsom, Richard Henry Lee, William Williams, 
Richard Law, 

Delegates to Congress. 


There was constant talk of Congress holding its sessions 
here. In the evening arrived 50 troopers and 50 infantry, 
with the archives and other papers of Congress, from Tren- 
ton via Easton. 

September 23.—Many of the Delegates attended the chil- 
dren’s meeting in the chapel. After the service John Han- 
cock took up the Text Book' which was on the table and 
with several others examined its contents, when Bro. Ettwein 
offered to explain its design and use, at the same time reading 
that portion for the day: ‘“‘ Whoever is not against us, is for 
us.” To this Samuel Adams remarked: “ St. Paul says, ‘If 
any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anath- 
ema.’” During their sojourn, the Delegates spoke in high 
terms of Bethlehem. Those from New England especially, 
were delighted with our institutions, and the neatness preva- 
lent in the town, promising to exert their influence for the 
speedy removal of the Hospital and the British prisoners, 
provided we would consent to their making Bethlehem their 


1 Since the year 1731 the Moravian Church has published a “Text- 
Book,” containing two texts of Scripture for every day of the year, de- 
signed to be read by the heads of families in the morning, as affording 
matter for religious meditation throughout the day. In addition to these 
texts a few lines from a hymn are given. This manual is printed in 
English, German, Bohemian, French, Dutch, Swedish, Danish, Esqui- 
maux, and Negro-English (used in Surinam, 8. A.) languages. 
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headquarters during the war.’ It was by much persuasion, 
only, that we induced them to abandon that idea, setting be- 
fore them the ruinous consequences to our Society, which 
would inevitably result from such ameasure. Not only were 
they satisfied with our argument, but generously ordered the 
removal of the laboratory, just set up in one of our work- 
shops for the manufacture of cartridges, to Allentown, and 
the early transfer of the Highlanders to Lancaster. 
September 24.—The whole of the heavy baggage of the 
army, in a continuous train of 700 wagons, direct from 
camp, arrived under escort of 200 men, commanded by Col. 
[William] Polk,? of North Carolina. They encamped on 
the south side of the Lehigh, and in one night destroyed all 
our buckwheat and the fences around the fields.* The 


? As late as 1780 the proposition to make Bethlehem the seat of gov- 
ernment was entertained by a number of delegates to Congress. See 
Penna. Maa., Vol. IT. p. 158. 

* See Lossing’s “ Field-Book of the Revolution,” Vol. IT. p. 496, for 
biographical sketch and portrait. 

* BETHLEHEM, March 1, 1778. 

Account of the damages done by the troops and horses belonging to 
the army of the United States who escorted, brought and attended the 
Baggage of the army to this place, and encamped here from Septem- 
ber 1777, to Febr’y. 1778. 

To 15,500 Fence Rails, 4500 stakes @$6. perc. . . . £450. 
“ 1,500 do. belonging to single women & widows, 


ees. o.«. «. 0.0. ar 
“« 200 Chestnut Posts,1/6 . - 
_ 22 Acres Buckwheat, entirely ruined, @ 20 bush. per 

acre @ 5/per bush. . - 110. 


ss 4 Acres Indian Corn @ 35 bush. per acre, 7/6 per bush, 52.10. 
“i 6 “ Turnips @ 100 bush. per acre, 3/8 per bush. . 105. 
1 “ Cabbage @ 4000 heads, /2 . 33. 8 
“ A crop of Flax laid out in the pasture which could not be 
taken away before the baggage came & was totally 
destroyed being 100 bundles — for dew oo @ 
3/9 . - 12 
“ 6 Tons Hay @ £6 ‘ 36. 
** 594% Cords of Wood, which upon the ‘lowest computation, 
the waggoners and troops belonging to the Baggage as 
well as part of the hospital had taken from Bethlehem 
land, @ 30/ per cord ° . 
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wagons after unloading, return to Trenton for more stores. 
Among the things brought here were the church bells from 
Philadelphia, and the wagon in which was loaded the State 
House bell, broke down in the street, and had to be 
unloaded.’ 

September 25.—The Highland prisoners with their guard 
left for Reading on their way to Lancaster, and from thence 
are to be taken to West Virginia. No sooner were their old 
quarters cleared than the Doctors of the Hospital took it 
for their store. We heard that Philadelphia had been oc- 
cupied by the British, and that the army was expected here, 
for Baron de Kalb with a corps of French engineers has 
commenced to survey the heights in and around the town. 
Col. Polk has received orders to hold himself in readiness 
to cross the river and occupy the southern acclivity of the 
town. 

September 26.—To this date some 900 wagons, with muni- 
tions of war have arrived, and been parked behind the 
Tavern, in the fields towards Nain.2 With them came a 
crowd of low women and thieves, so that we had to main- 
tain a watch at the Tavern. No services could be held of 
late—it is a time of confusion! We learned from officers 
just from the Army, that camp had been broken in Falck- 
ner’s Swamp,’ and that the troops instead of coming here, 
were moving to Germantown. <A beginning was made in 
the removal of the powder magazine. 

September 27.—Bethlehem swarms with officers! We 
heard heayy cannonading. 

September 28 (Sunday).—Many officers attended church. 
The houses of our members were forcibly taken for storing 
regimental baggage. 

October 4.—Loud cannonading was heard in the distance 
to-day. 


! The bells were subsequently taken to Allentown. 

? The seat of a Moravian Indian mission (two miles from Bethlehem, 
in Hanover township, Lehigh County), between 1758-1765. 

* Included in Hanover and Frederick townships, Montgomery County, 
and named for Daniel Falckner, who settled there in 1700. 
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October 5.—News was received that a battle had been 
fought at Germantown. 

October 7.—Yesterday and to-day many wounded were 
brought hither. Bro. Ettwein accompanied Gen. [William] 
Woodford, and Colonels [John] Banister and —— Elliot, of 
Virginia, to Nazareth and Christian’s Spring, apparently 
objects of interest to those visiting here. 

October 14.—Orders were received for the collection of 
clothing for the soldiers in the army,’ and Gen. Woodford 
kindly protected us from lawless pillage. We made several 
collections of blankets for the destitute soldiers, also shoes, 
stockings, and breeches for the convalescents in the Hos- 
pital, many of whom had come here attired in rags swarm- 
ing with vermin, while others during their stay had been 
deprived of their all by their comrades. 

October 18.—The French Marquis de La Fayette left us 
to-day for the army, in company with Gen. Woodford. We 
found him a very intelligent and pleasant young man. He 
occupied much of his time ‘in reading, and, among other 
matter read an English translation of the History of the 
Greenland Mission.? With the accounts given by the mis- 


To Cou. JoHN SIEGFRIED. 
S1r,— 

By virtue of the power & authority given me by the Honourable Con- 
gress, I hereby request and authorize you to appoint such & so many 
persons as you shall see fit to collect for the use of the Continental Army, 
all such blankets, shoes, stockings, and other articles of clothing as can 
possibly be spared from the inhabitants in your section of the country, 
giving receipts therefor, to be paid by the Clothier General. Obtaining 
these things from the Quakers & disaffected inhabitants is recommended, 
but at all events to get them. Given under my hand & seal, Philadel- 
phia County, 6 October, 1777. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


* “The History of Greenland: Containing a description of the Coun- 
try, and its inhabitants: and particularly a relation of the Mission, car- 
ried on for above these thirty years by the Unitas Fratrum, at New 
Herrnhut and Lichtenfels, in that Country. By David Crantz. Trans- 
lated from the High Dutch, and illustrated with maps and other Copper- 
plates.” 2 vols. London, 1767. The translation was made by Rev. 
Samuel Parminter. 
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sionaries he expressed himself highly pleased, pronouncing 
some of their descriptions pompeux, and their narrative of 
facts simple and truthful. Before bidding us adieu, he re- 
quested to be shown through the Sisters’ House, a request 
which we were pleased to grant, and his admiration of the 
institution was unbounded.” 

October 22.—A number of wagons with sick from the 
army arrived, but as no accommodation could be furnished, 
they were forwarded to Easton. Upwards of 400 are at 
present in the Brethren’s House alone, and 50 in tents in 
the garden back. The Surgeons refuse to receive any more 
into the large building. 

October 24.—Heavy and uninterrupted cannonading was 
heard from early in the morning until noon, when after a 
thundering report and concussion it ceased. 

October 25.—This morning the camp of 100 tents, which 
had been put up in the fields behind the Tavern, were, 
owing to their exposed position, removed to the lowlands 
for better shelter. News reached us of Burgoyne’s surren- 
der to Gen. Gates. 

October 28.—Commissary General James came with an 
order from Dr. [Benjamin] Rush, that owing to the rainy 
weather, 100 sick would be compelled to occupy the kitchen 
and cellar of the Brethren’s House, until the weather would 
allow of their being transported to Bristol. They were, 
however, satisfied with the garret.? 


1 When La Fayette revisited the United States in 1824-25, Mrs. Beckel 
and her daughter Liesel were still living, and at a social gathering in 
the Widows’ House, the former remarked: “When the Marquis lay 
wounded in our house, there was no such fuss made with him!” Tra- 
dition says that quite an attachment was formed between the dashing 
young Marquis and the pretty Moravian Sister; and a chronicler of the 
town states: “That the Marquis could not have failed impressing the 
sisterhood.” Pretty Liesel Beckel died a spinster about 1831. 

2 Dr. Shippen, under date, Bethlehem, November 12, 1777, wrote to 
Congress: “ The pressing necessity of the Hospitals which begin to feel 
the effects of cold and dirt (I foretold in my last to the Medical Com- 
mittee) calls on me to address you in a serious manner and urge you to 
furnish us with immediate supply of clothing requisite for the very ex- 
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October 30.—Saw the sun once again, after being hid six 
days. 

November 2.—John Hancock passed through on his way 
from York to Boston. He was escorted hence by a troop 
of fifteen horsemen, who had awaited his arrival. From 
him we learned that our friend Henry Laurens had been 
chosen President of the Congress. 

November 3.—Bro. Ettwein was requested to visit a sick 
and dying man in the Hospital, Robert Lepus, from Mary- 
land. It was an affecting interview, and impressive to the 
spectators. Robert Gillespie, the Hospital Steward, noted 
for his daring and hardiness, was much moved on the oc- 
casion, and, what is remarkable, was taken with the camp- 
fever the same day. 

November 11.—Doctor Aquila Wilmot, of the Hospital 
staff, died, and pursuant to his request, made on his death- 
bed, was interred in our grave-yard; thus beginning the 
long projected “ Stranger’s Row.’’? 

November 13.—The Hospital officers erected a wooden 
building, 50 feet long, for a kitchen on the line of the upper 
garden fence. 

November 14.—Hospital Steward, Robert Gillespie,’ died, 
and was buried in Stranger’s Row. 

November 21.—Bro. Ettwein, on his visit to the Hospital, 
found a Narragansett Indian in great distress about his soul, 
at the near approach of death. 

November 27.—This evening a remarkably brilliant aurora 
arose in the northwestern sky, and gradually moved towards 


istence of the sick now in the greatest distress in the Hospitals, and in- 
dispensably necessary to enable many, who are now well, and detained 
solely for want of clothing to return to the field.” 

1'He was born in Baltimore County, Maryland, 1752, and died of 
putrid fever. See Toner’s “ Medical Men of the Revolution,” p. 129. 

* The row of graves along the fence, on the Market Street side of the 
burying-ground. 

* The church register states: “ He was a widower, about 40 years of 
age, born in County Carlow, Ireland, of the Presbyterian persuasion, 
and a faithful steward in the Hospital.” 
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the eastern horizon, its blood-red arch flashing with stream- 
ers of white light. 

December '7.—In the forenoon Bro. Ettwein preached to 
the inmates of the Hospital, from Matthew xviii. 11, in the 
dormitory on the third floor. 

December 11.—Through Dr. [Thomas] Bond’ we learned 
that all the Hospitals are to be moved to the west side of 
the Schuylkill. 

December 13.—More sick soldiers were brought here 
to-day. 

December 16.—More sick arrived from other hospitals ; 
those that were the most feeble we provided for, but the 
others were taken further. 

December 18.—We kept Fast and Prayer Day as ordered 
by Congress. 

December 20.—Five corpses were conveyed out of the 
Brethren’s House to-day for burial. 

December 24.—Gen. Washington’s baggage, which has 
been here exactly three months, near to our tile-kiln under 
guard, moved off to-day. Our Christmas Vigils were at- 
tended by the Surgeons, Doctors, and convalescent officers, 
about 40 in number. 

December 28.—At present there are 700 sick soldiers in 
the Single Brethren’s House alone. 


1778. 


January 4.—Lucas Sherman, a soldier from Virginia, died 
to-day. Gen. Greene’s wife,? and [Lewis] Morris, a Dele- 
gate from New York, passed through. Col. Joseph Wood,’ 


1 See Thatcher’s “ American Medical Biography,” p. 177. 

* Cornelia Lott and Martha Washington Greene, daughters of General 
and Mrs. Nathaniel Greene, were scholars in the Seminary for Young 
Ladies at Bethlehem in 1789. “Lady Greene,” says an eye-witness, 
“ several times came to visit her two daughters at Bethlehem school. 
The impression I received of her nobility of heart and stately dignity of 
person—her tall figure dressed in rich brocade and lace, with long, sweep- 
ing train—is not yet erased. She was a pattern-lady of the old school.” 

*The founder of Winchester, Frederick County, Virginia, and a 
colonel in the Virginia line. 
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from Winchester, Virginia, who for several weeks has lain 
sick here, left. 

January 5.—So many of our Single Brethren have been 
made sick by the stench from the Hospital, that they have 
been advised to keep away. 

January 6.—During the past three days, seventeen persons 
have died in the Hospital. Heard loud cannonading for 
some time to-day." 

January 7.—Gen. Gates and family arrived this evening 
from Albany, on their way to Yorktown. [They left on 9th.] 

January 24.—The famous Col. Kobatsch, a Prussian officer 
of Hussars in the late war, arrived from Easton, to see 
whether we could aid him to equip and mount a corps of 
Hussars, which he is recruiting for Congress. He found, 


1 The following brief, but pithy notes, all written on the same sheet, 
are preserved in the Archives at Bethlehem : 


“Sir. 

“The Bearer, Mr. Carr, is in possession of Part of a House near the 
Fulling Mill, the owner of which wants him put out. He has applied 
to me for leave to stay until he is sufficiently well to shift for himself, as 
he is to all Intents and purposes an invalid. I have told him it was not 
in my power to do anything in his favor. He then desired me to write 
to you for advice & assistance, for if he is turned out he has no chance 


of having his cure completed. 
“ I am 
“with respect 
“your very humble serv’t 
“Sam’L FINLEY. 


“Bethlehem, Jan. 6 1778 
“To Cot. CROPPER 


“In complyance with the request afs’d., these do certify, that Mr Carr 
is not to be moved until my orders. 
“Given under my hand at Bethlehem 6th Janu. 
“JoHN CROPPER 
“ Lieut.-Col. 


“Col. Cropper has none to command in Bethlehem but his soldiers. 
Therefore we cannot receive his orders. Mr. Carr does not belong to 
the Hospital ; we want the Place where he is, and he must move without 
delay. JOHN ETTWEIN. 
[At the bottom of the sheet is also written] 

“ N.B. Was directly fetched away by Mr. Finley into the Hospital.” 
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however, that we were unable to assist him, as our saddler, 
glove-maker, and founder had no stock for their trades, 

January 30.—Baron von Steuben, and a French merchant 
from Boston, passed through en route for Congress. 

February 6.—Gen. [Thomas] Conway passed through to 
Albany. 

February 18.—During the past few days a number of 
French officers passed through en route for Canada. 

February 22.—Capt. Webb went to Philadelphia on a pass. 

March 18.—From New England there arrived a company 
of soldiers, composed of whites, blacks and a few Stock- 
bridge Indians, who were lodged over night. 

March 22.—Bro. Ettwein heard from D* Shippen, that it 
was quite possible that the Hospitals would be transferred 
to Lititz,’ upon which we decided to write to Gen. Washing- 
ton, giving him a clear account of the nature of our settle- 
ments. 

March 26.—Bro. Hasse set out on his journey for the 
camp of Gen. Washington with Bro. Ettwein’s letter, in 
which he beg’d that the General Hospital be not established 
at Lititz as designed by D* Shippen, and that we be relieved 
of some of our burdens. 


1 Bishop Matthew Hehl, on behalf of the congregation at Lititz, pe- 
titioned Dr. Shippen not to locate the hospital in that town, to which 
the following reply was received : 


“Sir. 

“T am so much affected at the very thoughts of distressing a Society I 
have so great an esteem for, that you may depend upon it I will not put 
in execution the proposal of removing the inhabitants of Lititz unless 
cruel necessity urges, which at present I don’t imagine will be the case. 
If we should fix the General Hospital & take more room in your village 
it shall be done in a manner the least distressing & disagreeable to your 
flock that is possible, of which I will consult you. 

“T am Sir 
“Your & the congregations 
“ Affectionate & very humble servant 
“W™ SHIPPEN. 


“Manheim 
“9 April, 1778.” 
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March 30.—Bro. Hasse returned from headquarters with 
the following reply : 
P HEAD QUARTERS 28 March 1778. 

IR. 


I have received your letter of the 25th instant by Mr. 
Hasse, setting forth the injury that will be done to the In- 
habitants of Letiz by establishing a General Hospital there 
—it is needless to explain how essential an establishment of 
this kind is to the welfare of the Army, and you must be 
sensible that it cannot be made anywhere, without occa- 
sioning inconvenience to some set of people or other—at 
the same time it is ever my wish and aim that the public 
good be affected with as little sacrifice as possible of indi- 
vidual interests—and I would by no means sanction the im- 
posing any burthens on the people in whose favor you 
remonstrate, which the public service does not require. 
The arrangement and distribution of Hospitals depends en- 
tirely on Doctor Shippen, and I am persuaded that he will 
not exert the authority vested in him unnecessarily to your 
prejudice. It would be proper however to represent to him 
the circumstances of the inhabitants of Letiz; and you may 
if you choose it, communicate the contents of this Letter to 
him. 

I am Sir 
Your most obed’t Serv’t 


Gro. WASHINGTON 
The RevEREND Mr Ertwein 


Bethlehem. 


April 8.—An order by Express from Dr. [Thomas] Bond 
was received, removing the Hospitals here to Reading. 

April 12 (Palm Sunday).—The services were attended by 
Gen. [Lachlan] McIntosh, of Georgia. Many New England 
recruits on their way to camp nighted here. 

April 14.—To-day completed the removal of the Hospital.' 


! BETHLEHEM Feb. 25, 1778. 
RosBert Lettis Hooper Jr., D.Q.M.G. 
To JEREMIAH DENKE, Dr. 
To Rent for the house appointed & used for the Continental 
forage, from April 1 1777 to March 1, 1778, 11 months . £27.10. 
VoL. x1.—6 
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April 16.—Gen. Pulaski’ and Col. Kobatsch attend the 
meeting this afternoon. 

April 24.—About 400 New York troops en rouwe for 
Albany, passed through to-day. 


To Rent for 2 rooms & 1 kitchen over the Water Works, occu- 

pied by sundry departments, as, Guard for the military 

baggage & stores, the Commissary for Issues & his clerks 

and assistants, & now for the invalids on guard here from 

Oct 6 to Feby 21,4 mol5days. . . £15.15. 
“ Rent for a house with 5 rooms occupied by ‘several depart- 

ments of the Army & Guard appointed here & now by 

the invalids on guard from Sept 15 to Feby 15—5 months 12.10. 
“ Rent for a large room and kitchen in the Fulling Mill for 

sick Doctors, officers & stewards from hae 18 to Jany. 15, 

4mo. . 6.00 
“ Rent for the so-called Guard House near the Saw Mill oc- 

cupied for military stores and otherwise—a guard being 

there continually from _ suai to — 15/78—94 

months . ° . ° ‘ 9.10. 


1 General Count Casimir Pulaski, while stationed at Bethlehem with a 
detachment of his troopers, always placed guards at the Sisters’ House 
during the passage of troops through the town. In grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the protection thus afforded them, their superintendent, Sister 
Susan von Gersdorf, suggested the making of a banner, or more properly 
a guidon. The design of the work was intrusted to Sisters Rebecca 
Langly and Julia Bader; and in its execution they were assisted by a 
number of their associates, more especially by Sisters Anna Beam, Anna 
Hussey, and Erdmuth Langly. The guidon was accepted by Pulaski, 
and borne in his corps through the campaign, and until he fell in the 
attack on Savannah, in the autumn of 1779. After a careful examination 
of all the diaries at Bethlehem, not the slightest reference to a presen- 
tation such as the lamented Longfellow narrates in his poem, “ Hymn 
of the Moravian Nuns, at Bethlehem, Pa., at the consecration of Pu- 
laski’s Banner,” was found. The following letter on the subject is of 
interest : 

“ CAMBRIDGE, January 13, 1857. 

“Dear Srr,—The ‘Hymn of the Moravian Nuns’ was written in 
1825, and was suggested to me by a paragraph in the North American 
Review, Vol. II. p. 390. 

“The standard of Count Pulaski, the noble Pole who fell in the attack 
on Savannah, during the American Revolution, was of crimson silk, 
embroidered by the Moravian Nuns of Bethlehem, Pa. 

“The banner is still preserved; you will find a complete account of 
the matter in Lossing’s ‘ Field Book of the Revolution.’ 
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May 13.—Gen. Gates and wife, and Gen. Ethan Allen’ 
reached here, en route for Peekskill. 

May 17 (Sunday).—In the English morning service, there 
were present Samuel Adams, Delegate from Massachusetts, 
and Gen. Pulaski, with some members of his corps, in full 
dress uniform. 

June 1.—In the Single Brethren’s House, late Hospital, 
the whitewashers and others commenced renovating. 

June 15.—John Hancock with others from Boston, on 
their way to Yorktown, nighted here. 

June 19.—Two Delegates to Congress from Connecticut, 
one of them [Titus] Hosmer, remained here. 

June 27.—The Single Brethren slept in their hall for the 
first time. [Since the hospital was removed from their 
building. ] 

July 1.—Three Delegates to Congress; also [Governor] 
Morris, of New York; Col. [John] Banister, of North 
Carolina; and Mr. [George] Plater? from Maryland visited 
here. 

July 2.—News was received that on last Sunday (28th 
ulto) a battle was fought at Monmouth. 

July 3.—Bro. Ettwein accompanied the three Delegates 
to Nazareth and Christian’s Spring. 

July 5.—News reached us that Wyoming had been 
attacked and destroyed by Tories and Indians. 

July 9.—Many fugitives from Wyoming came hither. 

July 10-11.—Some of the wounded arrived from Wy- 


“The last line is figurative. Isuppose the banner to have been 
wrapped about the body, as is frequently done. 
“Yours truly, 
.““ HENRY W. LONGFELLOW.” 


The guidon is now in possession of the Maryland Historical Society. 
For a colored plate see ‘‘ Penna. Archives,” Second Series (frontispiece), 
Vol. XI. 

1 He had just been exchanged, and was on his return to Vermont. A 
niece of his, Anna, daughter of Levi and Ann Allen, a pupil in the 
Seminary at Bethlehem, died May 22, 1795, and is buried there. 

* Delegate to Congress, 1778-81, and for many years judge of the 
Maryland Court of Appeals. 
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oming, who reported that 400 of the New Englanders had 
been killed in the fight. 

July 15-17.—Many fugitives from Shamokin and the West 
Branch, passed through on the way to New York and 
Jerseys. 

July 31.—Heard heavy cannonading in the forenoon. 
Col. Kobatsch and the equipped members of his corps re- 
cruited in Easton, passed through en route to Baltimore. 

August 2.—Several hundred militiamen marched through 
on their way to punish the Indians over the Blue Mountains. 

August 11.—To-day Mrs. Webb and family, who have 
been here fifteen months, left for New York, thankful for 
all our kindness.’ 

October 8.—Gen. Neuville,? a French officer, came to see 
the sights. 

October 27.—Gen. [William] Woodford passed through to 
Virginia. 

November 4.—A rumor reached us that a part of Gen. 
Washington’s army of 5000 men were to encamp three 
miles from here on Nancy’s Run. This rumor originated 
from a brigade of wagons unloading their stores at the 
Flax Seed House; but this was only done to allow of repairs 
being made. 

November 25.—This afternoon the French Ambassador, 
Mons. Gerard,’ Don Juan de Miralles, a Spaniard, and 


1 The wife of the Methodist preacher, Captain Thomas Webb, who had 
effected his exchange. See PENNA. Maa., Vol. X. p. 283. 

2 Brevet Brigadier-General de la Neuville served under General Gates 
as inspector, but retired from the army after six months’ service, and 
returned to France. 

3“ My DEAR FRIEND. 

“Monsr. Gerard the Minister Plenepotentiary of France will be, pro- 
vided he meets no obstruction on the Road, at Bethlehem on Wednesday 
the 25th Inst. about midday, this worthy character merits regard from 
all the Citizens of these States, an acquaintance with him will afford 
you satisfaction and I am persuaded his Visit will work no evil or in- 
convenience to your community. Don Juan de Miralles a Spanish 
Gentleman highly recommended by the Governor of Havanna will ac- 
company Mr. Gerard. The whole suite may amount to six Gentlemen 
& perhaps a servant to each. I give this previous intimation in order 
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Silas Deane, arrived from Philadelphia to see the sights 
here. 

November 26.—Bro. Ettwein took them to Christian’s 
Spring and Nazareth, and in the evening they attended a 
concert we had arranged for them. 

November 28.—Our distinguished visitors returned to 
Philadelphia to-day. 

December 3.—Heard that Washington and his army were 
again at Morristown. 

December 5.—Had not Quarter Master Hooper exerted 
himself in our behalf, we would have had quartered on us 
the Burgoyne captives, who marched in seven columns. 

December 30.—Thanksgiving Day, pursuant to an Act of 
Congress. The inmates of the Single Brethren’s House 
number 106. 

1779. 


January 2.—A troop of Pulaski’s cavalry passed through 
on the way to Lebanon for winter quarters. 

January 5.—To-day arrived the Brunswick General Baron 
von Riedesel,’ with his wife, three children, and suite from 
Boston, with a letter from Gen. Gates.? The field-preacher 


that preparations suitable to the occasion may be made by Mr Johnson 
[Jansen] at the Tavern, & otherwise as you think expedient. My good 
wishes attend you all. I beg Mr John Okely will forbear with me a few 
days longer, I consider him a merciful Creditor and when an opportunity 
presents I will pay him more in one Act than all my words are worth. 
Believe me Dear Sir to be with sincere respect and very great affection 
your friend and most humble servant 
“HENRY LAURENS. 
“Philadelphia 23 Novem. 1778 
“(The Rev Mr ErtweEty, Bethlehem.)” 


1 For his description of Bethlehem and copy of letter to General 
Washington, see “ Memoirs of Major-General Riedesel,” Vol. II. pp. 
60-75 and 240. 

2 “Boston, Nov’r 1778. 
“DEAR Sir. 

“This Letter will be delivered to you by Madame Reidesel, the Lady 
of Major General Reidesel to whom I entreat you will show every Mark 
of Civility and Respectin your Power. Wise Reasons have determined 
Congress to direct the March of the Army under the Convention of 
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John August Milius [the chaplain of Baron Riedesel’s own 
regiment] is of the party. 

January '7.—After spending two days pleasantly in our 
midst the Riedesel party set out for Virginia. 

January 11.—Gen. [William] Phillips, with some officers 
arrived. 

January 22.—Gen. Phillips and officers left for Virginia 
to-day. They were so much pleased with our attentions, 
that they distributed 5 guineas among the small girls. 

January 26.—Thirteen Brunswick officers' on parole 
with their attendants arrived and were given quarters at 
the request of Quarter Master Hooper. Among the num- 
ber were Major [Just C. von] Maibom; Capt. [August F.] 
Dommes; Lieuts [August W.] Breva; [Andreas] Myer; 
—— Bach; [Johann H.] von Gédecke; [Count E. A.] von 
Rantzau ; Judge Advocate [Johann B.] Stutzer, and Chap- 
lain Melzheimer. 


Saratoga to Charlotteville, in Virginia. General Reidesel, his Lady and 
little Family, accompany the Troopes of their Prince. It is a painful 
and fatiguing Journey at this Season of the year. I doubt not your 
Hospitable Disposition will render it as pleasant as possible, and that 
without my Recommendations, you naturally would indulge the Senti- 
ments which influence the Gentleman and the Citizen of the World. 
“Tam 
“ Dear Sir 
“Your affectionate 
“Humble Servant 
“HoRATIO GATES. 
“Rev. Mr ETTWEIN 
“at Bethlehem Penna.” 


? These Brunswickers were a lively set of fellows, and much given to 
music, Having an excellent harper and flutist among them, they would 
occasionally serenade the town people, and Beckel’s Hill (Market and 
Main Streets) was a favorite spot to which they would repair. A bur- 
lesque song and popular air with them was the “ Merz Kater ;” a transla- 
tion of one verse is here given : 


Ts it not a rare delight 
When a tom-cat in the night 

On the roof-tree makes his bow 
Calling to his wife Mi-au!” 
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March 28 (Palm Sunday).—The Brunswick officers were 
present at service. 

April 4 (Easter)—At 10 o’clock Chaplain Melzheimer 
kept a service for his comrades in the Single Brethren’s 
Chapel. 

April 11.—The Brunswickers communed in the Chapel 
after service. 

May 11.—Gen. Sullivan has his headquarters at Easton, 
preparatory to going on his expedition against the Indians. 

May 16.—The Brunswick officers left for Lancaster. 

June 5.—Gen. Sullivan, Cols. [Elias] Dayton’ and Pierce? 
visited our town. 

June 15.—Early this morning Lady Washington arrived 
from Easton in company with Gens. Sullivan, [Enoch] 
Poor,’ [William] Maxwell,‘ and some 20 officers. After 
dinner Bro. Ettwein escorted Lady Washington through 
the large buildings, and in the evening with her suite she 
attended the service, Bro. Ettwein speaking in English. 

June 16.—Lady Washington set out for Virginia this 
morning. 

? Colonel Third New Jersey Regiment. 

? Query.—Captain Pierce, A.D.C. to General Sullivan? 

* General Poor died September 8, 1780 ; and three days thereafter, out of 
respect for his memory, the countersign was “Poor,” as the following 
extracts from Adjutant Bloomfield’s “ Orderly Book, No. 2, 8rd Jersey 
Regiment,” in the Library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 


attests : 
“ HEAD QUARTERS Sept. 11, 1780. 


“Parole . ° ‘ ‘ “ . Portsmouth. 
“Countersign. . . - « Poor. 

Dallas. 
“U.W.. . .  «  «  « Magnanimity.” 


The following is also copied from the same “ Orderly Book :” 
“SEPTEMBER 12, 1780 
“* Advertisement. 

“ Part of the Effects of the late Brigadier Gen. Poor (among which are 
several Suits of Cloaths, a Genteel Small Sword, Sash Appauletts, and 
many other articles) will be Vendued at Lieut. Col. Dearbourn’s Marquee 
To-morrow Morning Ten O'clock.” 

*See “Letters and Journals Relating to the War of the American 
Revolution,” by Mrs. General Riedesel, pp. 113-167. 
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June 25.—Mons. Gerard, the French Minister, visited us 

in. 

July 28.—Three gentlemen from Virginia, one a Wash- 
ington and nephew of the General’s, visited here and at 
Nazareth, en route for camp. 

September 25.—The British Gen. Phillips arrived, en route 
for New York. 

September 26.—Baron Riedesel, wife, children and suite 
came from Philadelphia. Gen. Phillips left to-day. The 
Baron with his family attended the evening service. 

October 10.—Baron Riedesel and family returned from 
Elizabethtown, whither they had gone with an officer, who 
is to find quarters for them here. 

October 11.—Gen. Phillips returned to-day. We quar- 
tered the whole party in the Tavern. Quarter Master 
Hooper told us that it is Washington’s orders, that they be 
quartered only at Bethlehem or Nazareth. 

November 22.—Gens. Riedesel and Phillips left for New 
York by permission of Congress. 


1780. 


February 16.—The Lehigh River has been frozen over 
seven weeks, but a thaw is at hand. 

June 28.—Some British prisoners on parole visited here. 

July 10.—Two teams from here and one from Nazareth 
were pressed into the army for two months service, and our 
teamster Frederick Beitel with them. 

October 2.—Joseph Reed, President of the Council, John 
Bayard, Speaker of the Assembly, and David Rittenhouse, 
State Treasurer, escorted by 20 Bucks County militia on 
horseback, came here on a visit from Philadelphia. 

October 3.—The President attended the services. 

October 5.—To-day the President spent some hours in the 
Choir Houses, and inspected the water-works and other 
objects of interest. 

October 6.—The President and party left for Reading 
to-day. 
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November 29.—Major Maibom and other Brunswick officers 
arrived from Reading on their way to New York. 

December 1.—To-day the Brunswick officers left for New 
York. 

December 31.—The population of Bethlehem is 574. 


1782. 


July 25.—After dinner we had the pleasure to welcome 
his Excellency Gen. Washington, who is accompanied by 
two aids and no escort, with our trombones. The Sisters’ 
House was first visited, and next the Single Brethren’s 
House, in the chapel of which the party were refreshed 
with cake and wine, while Bro. Jacob Van Vleck played on 
the organ. The oil-mill, water works and other objects of 
interest were subsequently inspected. Bro. Ettwein waited 
on and escorted Gen. Washington from place to place, and 
also kept the evening service, which was attended by the 
visitors. After the service the church-choir entertained 
their guests with sacred music, both vocal and instrumental. 

July 26.—Gen. Washington left for Easton early this 
morning, and before starting expressed himself as much 
pleased with the attentions shown him.’ 

1 During Washington’s visit to Alexander Martin, Governor of North 
Carolina, in May of 1791, he visited the Moravian town of Salem, re- 
maining there overnight. Bishop J. D. Koehler, on behalf of the 
Church, presented him with an address of welcome, to which he returned 
the following answer: 

“ GENTLEMEN : 

“T am greatly indebted to your respectful & affectionate expression 
of personal regard, & I am not less obliged by the patriotic sentiment 
contained in your address. 

“ From a society whose governing principles are industry and the love 
of order much may be expected towards the improvement & prosperity 
of the country in which their settlements are formed, & experience 
authorizes the belief that much will be obtained. 

“ Thanking you with grateful sincerity for your prayers in my behalf, 
I desire to assure you of my best wishes for your social & individual 
happiness. 

“G. WASHINGTON.” 
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A LIST OF THE ISSUES OF THE PRESS IN NEW 


YORK, 1693-1752. 
BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from Vol. XII. page 482.) 


[Books and pamphlets which have come under the personal inspection 
of the compiler, and of which he has secured full titles and collations 
with a view to their future publication, are marked with an asterisk (*). 
Additions and corrections to this list will be gladly received. The com- 
piler is especially indebted to Messrs, William Kelby and Wilberforce 


Eames for their assistance. } 


Votes of Assembly. 


Act for better clearing Highways. 


1720. 


1721, 


« “ settling the Militia. 


* Acts of Assembly. 


* Frelinghuisen’s Drie Predicatien. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1722. 


* Acts of Assembly. 


1722. 


Astronomical Diary for 1723. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1723. 
* New Jersey Court Ordinance. 


* New Jersey. Speeches in the Assembly. 


Ordinance regulating Fees. 


* Acts of Assembly. 


Johnson’s History of the Pirates. 


1723. 


Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1724. 
* New Jersey. Acts of Assembly. 


Ordinance regulating Fees in the Court of 


Chancery. 





W. Bradford. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 














Ordinance regulating the Recording of 
Deeds. 


1724. 
Burling’s Remarks. 
* Burnet’s Essay on Scripture Prophecy. 
* Colden’s Papers Relating to the Indian 
Trade. 
* Dummond (Evan). Memorial of 
French Convert. 
Johnson’s History of the Pirates, 2d edi- 
tion. 
* Journal of Assembly. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1725. 
* New Jersey. catearenaes regulating Fees. 
* “cc “ “ 
in - Court of Chancery. 
Report on the Indian Trade. 
Stoddard’s Sermon. 
* Votes of Assembly. 


1725. 
* Acts of Assembly. 
Extracts from the Minutes of the Council 
concerning the French Church. 
* Frilinghausen’s Klagte van Eenige Leeden, 


&e. W. Bradford and J. P. Zenger. 
History of the Kingdom of Basaruah. W. Bradford. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1726. do. 

. — Jersey. Acts of Assembly. do. 

oa Ordinance regulating the 
Courts. do. 
New York Gazette. do. 

* Papers concerning Mr. Rou’s Affair. do. 
Scotch Psalms. do. 
Sewell’s History of the Quakers. (Haven’s 

List.) Printed in London. 
Tate and Brady’s Psalms. W. Bradford. 
Votes of Assembly. do. 
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W. Bradford. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


do. 
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1726. 
* Acts of Assembly, 1691 to 1725. 
. 6 to June 17. 
° . to Nov. 11. 


* Freeman’s Verdeediging. 
Interest of the Country in laying Duties. 


“ “ “ in laying no Duties. 


Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1727. 
New England Psalms. 
New York Gazette. 
* Ordinance regulating Fees. 
* . . “* in the Court of 
Chancery. 
* Ordinance regulating the recording of 
Deeds. 
* Samenspraak over de Klagte der Rari- 
tanders. 
* True State of Mr. Rou’s Case. 
Two Interests Reconciled. 
Van Driesen’s De Aanbiddelyke Wegen 
Gods. 


1727. 
* Acts of Assembly. 


Birkett’s Almanac for 1728. 
* Charge to the Grand Jury. 
* Colden’s History of the Five Nations. 
Doings of the Council. 
Hughes’ Almanac for 1728. 
Husbandman’s Guide. 
Leeds’ (F.) Almanac for 1728. 
6 (T.) cc “cc “ 
New Jersey. Votes of Assembly. 
New York Gazette. 
* Palmer etal. vs. Van Courtland and Philipse. 
* Sir, In my former I frankly informed you, 
&c. [A second letter to A. Philipse.] 
* To the Hon. Adolph Philipse. 
Votes of Assembly. 


W. Bradford. 


W. Bradford. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
do. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 


J. P. Zenger. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
J. P. Zenger. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


J. P. Zenger. 
do. 














1728. 


* Acts of Assembly. 

Berkenmeyer’s Herden en Wackter Stem. 
. Birkett’s Almanac for 1729. 

* Bradford’s Secretary’s Guide, 4th edition. 
Conduetor Generalis. 

* Decree in the case of Solomon de Me- 

dina. 

* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1729. 
New York Gazette. 
Pender’s Divinity of the Scriptures. 
Votes of Assembly. 


1729. 
* Acts of Assembly. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1730. 
* Bradford’s Secretary’s Guide, 4th edition. 
* Dickinson’s Remarks on an Overture to 
the Synod of Philadelphia. 
* Frilinghausen’s Een Trouwertig Vertog. 
Leeds’ (F.) Almanac for 1730. 
“ (T.) “ “ “ 
New York Gazette. 
Votes of Assembly. 


1730. 

* Acts of Assembly. 

Berkenmeyer’s Consilium in Arena. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1731. 

* Laws of New York, 1726-30. 

* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1731. 
Letter to a Parishioner. (See 1733.) 
New Jersey. Acts of Assembly. 
New York Gazette. 

Vanema’s Arithmetica. 
Votes of Assembly. 

Wetmore’s Quakerism. 
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W. Bradford. 


J. P. Zenger. 


W. Bradford. 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


J. P. Zenger. 
do. 

W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
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1731. 
Act of Parliament for the regulation of 
Seamen. W. Bradford. 
* Acts of Assembly, July, 1729. do. 
° “ Sept., 1731. do. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1732. do. 
Cook’s Sermon on Rev. John Davenport. J. P. Zenger. 
* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1732. W. Bradford. 
* New York City. Laws and Ordinances of do. 
New York Gazette. do. 
* Patent for the Oblong or Equivalent Lands. J. P. Zenger. 
Votes of Assembly. W. Bradford. 
1732. 
* Acts of Assembly. do. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1733. do. 
Eccleston’s Epistle. do. 
* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 17338. do. 
New Jersey. Acts of Assembly. do. 
i | New York Gazette. do. 
i} True Vindication of Alexander Campbell. J. P. Zenger. 
i Votes of Assembly. W. Bradford. 
I} 1733. 
1) * Acts of Assembly. do. 
i) Ambrose’s Death’s Arrest. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1734. W. Bradford. 





A Campbell’s Protestation, March 26,1733. J. P. Zenger. 
De Lancey’s Charge to the Grand Jury. W. Bradford. 
t} | Eleutherius Ernervatus. J. P. Zenger. 
tf Johnson’s Letter to a Dissenting Parish- 
ti ioner. do. 
* Journal of Assembly. W. Bradford. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1734. do. 
New York Gazette. do. 
i “ Weekly Journal. J. P. Zenger. 
i Opinion, &c., of the Chief Justice on the 
| Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. do. 


The same, 2d edition. do. 
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Proceedings of Rip Van Dam. 

Quinby’s Correspondence with the Dutch 
Church. 

Some Observations on De Lancey’s Charge 
to the Grand Jury. 


1734. 


Account for building 100 Sail of Vessels. 
* Acts of Assembly. 
. Nov. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1735. 
Cosby’s (Governor) Speech, April 25. 
* De Lancey’s Charge to the Grand Jury, 
July, 1734. 
De Lancey’s Charge to the Grand Jury, 
Oct., 1734. 
* Harison’s Letter to the Corporation of 
New York City. 
* Journal of Assembly to June 22. 
” to Nov. 28. 
Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1735. 
Letter of Timothy Wheelwright. 
New York Gazette. 
e Weekly Journal. 
Opinion on Courts of Justice. (By W. 
Smith and Murray.) 
* Report of a Committee of Council on a 
letter found in Jas. Alexander’s house. 
Sydney’s Reply to Cosby’s Speech. 
* Vindication of J. Alexander and W. Smith. 





1735, 
* Acts of Assembly. 
Alexander (J.) and W. Smith’s Complaint. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1736. 
* Journal of Assembly. 
* New York City. Charter of 
ws Gazette. 
” Weekly Journal. 


W. Bradford. 


J. P. Zenger. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
J. P. Zenger. 


W. Bradford. 


do. 
J. P. Zenger. 
do. 


W. Bradford. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 

W. Bradford. 

J. P. Zenger. 
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* Ordinance for regulating Fees. 


Pemberton’s Sermon before the Synod at 
Philadelphia. 


* Tennent’s Danger of forgetting God. 


« The Espousals. 
“ “Necessity of Religious Violence. 


+ ee. 
Albany. Charter of 


* Alexander’s (James) Disavowal of Gov. 


Clarke. 


’ Almanac in Dutch for 1737. 


A Sheet Almanac for 1736. 

Beach’s Vindication of the Worship of 
God. 

Birkett’s Almanac for 1737. 

Clarke’s (Governor) Speech, Oct. 14, 1736. 

Dickinson’s Vanity of Human Under- 
standing. 


* Hale’s Some Necessary and Important 


Considerations. 
His Majesty’s Commission to Gov. Cosby. 


* Journal of Assembly. 
- Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1736. 


Letter to one of the Members of Assembly. 
New York Gazette. 

“ Weekly Journal. 
Sentiments of a Principal Freeholder. 
Tennent’s Sermon at New York. 

“6 Two Sermons at Brunswick. 
Truman’s Observations on Freeman’s Per- 

formance. 

Van Dam’s (Rip) Copy of a Letter. 

“6 Protestation. 
Word in Season. 


* Zenger’s Trial. 
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W. Bradford. 


J. P. Zenger. 
do. 
do. 

W. Bradford. 


do. 
J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


W. Bradford. 

J. P. Zenger. 

W. Bradford. 
do. 


W. Bradford. 
J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 


J. P. Zenger. 
do. 











1737. 
* Acts of Assembly. 
Almanac in Dutch for 1738. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1738. 
Blenman’s Remarks on Zenger’s Trial. 
The same, 2d edition. 
Dickinson’s Defense of a Sermon preached 
at Newark. 
* Journal of Assembly to April 28. 
* “ “ “ “ Dec. 16. 
* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1737. 
New York Gazette. 
- Weekly Journal. 
Scheme to encourage the raising of Hemp. 
Spiritual Journey Temporized. (See 1741.) 
* To Governor Clarke. Address from the 
Council. 


1738. 
* Acts of Assembly. 
Almanac in Dutch for 1739. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1739. 
Haeghoort’s Keter der Goddelyke Waar- 
heden. 
* Journal of Assembly. 
* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1738. 
Morris’ (Lewis) Speech to the New Jersey 
Assembly. 
Military Discipline. 
* New Jersey. Votes of Assembly. 
New York Gazette. 
* ° Weekly Journal. 


1739. 
* Acts of Assembly. 
Birkett’s Almanac for 1740. 
Bradford’s Secretary’s Guide, 5th edition. 
Dickinson’s Danger of Schism. 
VoL, xm1.—7 
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W. Bradford. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 


W. Bradford. 

J. P. Zenger. 

W. Bradford. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 

W. Bradford. 


W. Bradford. 


J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 


J. P. Zenger. 
do. 
W. Bradford. 


J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
J. P. Zenger. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 
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* Journal of Assembly to April 14. 
* “ “cc ‘“ “ Nov. 17. 
* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1739. 
* Morris’ (Lewis) Speech to the New Jersey 
Assembly. 
New Jersey. Address of the Council to 


Gov. Morris. 
* Address of the Assembly to 
Gov. Morris. 
New York Gazette. 


° Weekly Journal. . 
* Short Direction for Unregenerate Sinners. 
Whitefield’s Answer to the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s Pastoral Letter. 


és Letter to some Church Mem- 
bers. 
66 Marks of a New Birth. 
« Sermon on Intercession. 
1740. 


Birkett’s Almanac for 1741. 
* Dickinson’s Call to the Weary. 
Douglas’ Account of the Throat Dis- 
temper. 
Geestelyk died Bequaam on Gesongen, &c. 
* Journal of Assembly to May 13. 
_ - 8 “ to July 12. 
ee. " to Nov. 3. 
* Kort Handleiding. 
* Leeds’ (T.) Almanac for 1740. 
New York Gazette. 
“« « Weekly Journal. 
Quinby’s Short History of a Long Journey. 
Reasons for writing a scandalous letter to 
Gov. Cosby. 


W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
do. 

W. Bradford. 
J. P. Zenger. 
do. 

W. Bradford. 
do.? 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
do. 

W. Bradford. 
do. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
W. Bradford. 
do. 

J. P. Zenger. 
do. 
do. 


Whitefield’s Voorbidding. 3B. Franklin & J. P. Zenger. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WRECK OF THE SHIP “JOHN” IN DELAWARE 
BAY, 1732. 


[We are indebted to Mr. George Vaux for the following account of the 
wreck of the ship “ John” on the Brown Shoal in Delaware Bay, in De- 
cember of 1732, written by one of his ancestors who was a passenger on 
board.—Ep. Penna. Maa.] 


“‘T fully intended to have sent thee word by way of New 
York, for expedition sake, but the ship altering her voyage 
frustrated my design. In this I purpose to acquaint thee 
with our unfortunate voyage and the unhappy accident that 
attended it, with as much brevity as the case will admit of. 
Which is as follows: 

“ After many storms and tempests, on the 13th of No- 
vember, we were beat off the coast by a terrible N.W. wind, 
succeeded by thunder and lightning in a very surprising 
manner, insomuch that we could carry no sail the sea beat- 
ing in upon us to that degree we expected we must una- 
voidably have foundered, or been beat to pieces, by the vio- 
lence of the wind and waves. Our Captain, with several of 
his men, who had used the sea for many years, said they 
never had been in so violent a storm before. This held us 
three days and nights successively with little abatement. 
Thus were we beaten, off the coast, and did not make the 
Capes ’till the 9th of December (which was exactly thirteen 
weeks from the day we set sail from Gravesend) two days 
before which we espied a sail, and it being calm we had an 
opportunity to speak with her, the Captain’s name, Thomas 
Ramsey,' of whom I shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
She was bound for this place and beat off the coast as long 
as we, and their provisions almost spent; but, however, our 


1 Captain Thomas Ramsey commanded the snow “Speedy,” and was 
unable to enter at the custom-house, Philadelphia, before March 6, 
1783, owing to the ice in the river. 
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Captain desiring to know from whence she came, which was 
from St. Kitts, and her load consisting of Rum and Sugar, 
and we having no liquor but water, our Captain desired 
Ramsey to spare him some Rum, which he readily agreed 
to, and went on board with four sailors in order to get it, 
and brought away as much as he thought necessary. By 
this means our captain became acquainted with Ramsey. 
But now to return. On the ninth of December about eleven 
O’Clock in the forenoon, we made the Capes, and got in good 
anchoring ground. The next business was to get a Pilot. 
For which purpose our Captain sent his boat with Samuel 
Neave,' Anthony Duché, and Robert Best, passengers, and 
three sailors. The wind blew fresh when they went off, 
and in the evening blew hard, so we could not expect them 
that night; but the next morning being pretty still we fully 
expected them, with a pilot; not knowing that the Creek they 
were to go over was frozen so hard occasioned their stay. 
So we lay four days in expectation of a pilot, but none came 
off to us, nor was there but one in the place, and he was 
engaged to another ship. The next morning after we made 
the Capes, Capt. Ramsey with a passenger of his came to 
pay our captain a visit. It was a still morning as I hinted 
before, but towards evening it blew very hard so that they 
could not get on board their own ship though there was 
great need of Captain Ramsey, for his ship drove from her 
anchors, and he was afraid she would drive to sea again. 
This made his visit very uneasy to him, as well it might: 
for had his ship gone to sea with so few hands, and hardly 
any provisions, in all probability she would have been lost, 
and very likely all that was left on board his have perished 
for want: but through mercy it was not so, though Capt. 
Ramsey staid with us till the 3* day, not being able to get 
on board before. In the interval of which time Ramsey 

1 Samuel Neave, for more than a quarter of a century, was a prominent 
merchant of Philadelphia, being a member of the firm of Neave & Har- 
man, and Neave, Harman & Lewis. In 1760 he joined the Schuylkill 
Fishing Club, and his autograph will be found among the signers of the 


Non-Importation Act. He died unmarried in 1774, and bequeathed 
£500, Pennsylvania currency, to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
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had agreed with our Captain that his Boatswain should 
pilot our ship up, and himself would follow. Our Captain 
not knowing when a pilot would come off to him, and being 
both loth to lose time, takes the Boatswain for his pilot, 
with the recommendation from Ramsey, that he knew the 
bay these twenty years and had piloted up two ships before. 
All this was plausible, and all thought recommendation good 
enough. So the third day morning Ramsey went on board 
his own ship, for he could not possibly get on board before. 
When he went off he promised he would weigh anchor and 
follow us directly, so our Captain agreed to stay for him, and 
did so, from seven O’Clock in the morning till about ten, 
but could see no manner of forwardness in Ramsey, from 
which he concluded that he could not purchase his anchors, 
nor no likelihood of his overtaking us, and a fine wind 
springing up at 8.W. our Captain began to be impatient, 
and the pilot very urgent to sail. Orders were given to 
weigh anchor and make sail directly, our sails were set, our 
top-sails unreefed, and away we went at the rate of ten 
miles or knots an hour. The tide being strong drew us 
very fast. This without doubt was pleasing to us, expecting 
to be at our port presently not knowing the river was froze 
over, which occasioned the ships to come back that had made 
a farther progress than we: but before we had sailed one 
league our captain spied as he thought his boat coming 
with his passengers and pilot in her, which indeed it was; 
but they had not the success to come to us, nor we the hap- 
piness to meet them, for the wind blew fresh, and we being 
some distance from them the pilot did not care to come for 
fear he should be drove upon the ice. It is true our captain 
lay-to for them, but, they going back, hastened us to go for- 
ward, and so left them to take care of themselves, the cap- 
tain intending to call for his boat as he came back. We 
(the passengers) were concerned to think our companions 
and shipmates should be left behind: but our pilot on board 
our ship being eager to pursue his prize, who was to have 
full pilotage, and if he brought us up safe he was promised 
he should carry her down, for his encouragement; so orders 
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were given to make sail; but we had not sailed above 7 or 8 
leagues’ before we found to our very great surprise our ship 
fast aground, upon that sand, the great York a fine ship of 
five hundred tons was lost, and proving a burying place to 
many poor creatures on board her as it was to four poor 
creatures on board us.? The thought in relating it really 
affects my mind with sorrow, but to see the poor creatures 
perish was enough to pierce one’s heart. The name of the 
sand I cant certainly tell, there being various opinions about 
it; but most seem to agree that it was the Brown which 
took its name from one Capt. Brown, of another good ship 
that was lost there, and ours is now lost makes the third: 
but not being material what name it is called by aground 
were we, and everybody was very eager to save their lives 
which we had no hopes of but our long boat. So we begged 
and prayed of our captain to hoist it out, but he pleaded 
with us not to be in a hurry, telling the ill consequences that 
attended it, and that many times more people have been 
saved by keeping to a ship than by trusting too much to a 
long boat. This way of arguing though reasonable could 
hardly prevail upon us, who looked upon ourselves as dying 
people. So he gave orders the boat should be got ready, 
and everybody being willing to save some clothes, as well 
as their lives, the captain himself setting an example, he 
permitted every person to put in a bundle, which was no 
sooner done but the women, and those that could not so 
readily help themselves, were ordered to get in first for fear 
they should be left behind. This was done I believe with a 
good intent on the captain’s part, for everybody was ready 
to get in as fast as possible: but before the boat was hoisted 
along side it was almost half full of bundles, and seven 
people went in, but the boat being an old crazy thing, and 

? The writer is incorrect as to the distance of the Brown Shoal from 
Lewes. 

2 The Gazette of December 12-19, 1732, contains the following notice 
of the wreck: “The Ship John is ashore upon a Shole about ten miles 
above Lewes, supposed to be irrecoverably lost, but the People are sav’d ; 


we have however, no perfect Account of her. There are forty Servants 
on board.” 
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the sailors being in confusion did not stand by their tackling 
as they ought to do, by which means she went down head- 
foremost, and stood right on end. The water flowed in im- 
mediately and the boat stovealong side. Seven people went 
in, but four came up alive, and one of the four died pres- 
ently after. This to be sure was a terrible sight indeed, to 
see four poor creatures perish before our eyes, and all hopes 
of being saved taken away from us. We had nothing now 
left us but a cracked ship, which we expected would be 
beat to pieces with striking so hard upon the sand. It was 
grievous to behold us in this deplorable condition, but to 
stand still would not do; so our captain advised us to 
lighten the ship, in hopes of getting her off. Accordingly 
we went about it and got out I believe near twenty tons 
of ballast. The next morning early we cut away our 
main mast, but all to no purpose, for we could not get 
her off. This being done our captain looked to see if 
he could see any sail coming our way, which he spied, 
and there was no less than six seemed to come pretty near 
us, which put new life in us all, expecting no less but they 
would send out their boats and save us, which might easily 
have been done at that time. They drawing near we made 
all the signals of distress imaginable, by firing off guns, and 
making false fires, yet so inhuman were they (although 
they have confessed they saw us), they would take no notice 
of us, which we thought barbarous to the highest degree. 
They laid the fault upon the pilot that went on the first 
ship. We contrived at last to make a little boat, though 
we had no tools fit for it, for the carpenter’s tools were lost 
in the long-boat ; however they nailed a few boards together, 
and three people were appointed to go in it—two sailors and 
a clergyman, who went purely to serve the company and to 
get relief with a letter from our captain of my writing. 
These poor creatures were twenty-two hours upon the open 
sea, in this small thing, and the weather being excessive 
cold froze the sailor’s legs to the boat, and the clergyman, 
who was not used to such hardships, was froze to death 
soon after he got to shore, the top of his thumb dropping 
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off, as they told us, a little before he died. We were very 
much concerned to hear of his death. He was a good com- 
panior and seemed to be a religious man. I with many 
more, although our number was now reduced, was five days 
and nights on a wreck in the coldest time in the hard winter, 
which has been so severe that the inhabitants here say they 
scarcely ever saw the like, and to be in a cold wrecked ship 
in the open sea surely it was the greatest of mercies we 
perished not with cold. We had but little rest all the time 
we lay down it is true to keep ourselves together, for the 
ship struck so hard at times that it would drive us from one 
side to the other. 

“ Now it is proper to acquaint thee how we came to be 
delivered, which was by the all-sufficiency of an all wise 
Being, whose ways are past finding out. On the sixth day 
of our calamities, when we had given over all thoughts of 
being saved, for the weather has been so cold, and froze so 
very hard that we could not expect any ship to come to us 
for the ice. It happened that day, that a sloop came into 
the bay, which the inhabitants of Lewestown forced to come 
and save us: but when they heard our ship belonged to 
Hudson they did not care to move much about it, for he 
has a very bad name here, so we sped the worse for his 
sake: but this sloop was sent to save our lives. As for the 
goods I cannot give thee an account of what is saved, but 
certain it is that a great deal is damaged, and some lost, our 
ship having six foot water in her hold when they went for 
the goods. The goods that are saved are put on board 
Ramsey, who intends to come up as soon as the river is 
open and fit for ships to pass. It has been froze over three 
months already, & still remains impassable, for ships to 
come in or go out, which puts a stop to business entirely in 
this place. 

“ At Lewestown we landed,—a dismal spectacle to be- 
holders, who seemed to sympathise with us in our affliction ; 
but the inhabitants, those that kept public houses, made us 
pay severely for what we had. It’s a poor little town, but 
plenty of provisions in this place. I staid twelve days, and 
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by chance or rather by Providence, found a friend or two. 
(One) would lend me, or Samuel Neave what money we had 
occasion for, his name Nath' Palmer, starch maker, in Phil- 
adelphia at whose house we now board and lodge. Thus 
have I gone through this unfortunate voyage and scene of 
affliction, for we was very hardly dealt by at sea, our cap- 
tain being a selfish, arbitrary man, but for brevity sake I 
omit relating his unkind dealing with us, and the poor 
Palatines especially, who often complained they were almost 
starved. 

“Tt may not be amiss to give thee some account of our 
travel by land. Lewestown is 150 or as some say 160 miles 
from this place. So N. Palmer bought S. Neave & I each a 
horse to ride to this town, which we accomplished in three 
days, and about three hours, which was very hard traveling 
indeed, being short days, and the roads deep with snow, and 
through woods that for a great many miles we could see no 
house. 

‘““T have been told by divers persons here that if my goods 
had come in time, and in good order, they would have 
come to a very good market, Blankets, wigs and bed-ticks, 
with duffields, being almost never failing commodities here, 
and most woolen goods in the fall of the year. So if thou 
please to send me a parcel of the cheaper sort against next 
Fall, if thou approves of me staying here so long, it may 
be ameans to set me up again. Thou mayest assure thyself 
I will use my utmost endeavours to make as good returns 
and as quick as possible. Though I confess this place is 
much at a loss for returns, and, their way of trading being 
by way of truck, there is very little money stirring.” 
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WHAT RIGHT HAD A FUGITIVE SLAVE OF SELF- 
DEFENCE AGAINST HIS MASTER? 


The trial of John Read for the murder of Peter Shipley, 
at the sessions of the Court of Oyer and Terminer held at 
West Chester, Penna., in November of 1821, from the par- 
ticular circumstances attending it, excited an unusual de- 
gree of interest, even beyond the limits of the State. The 
accused had been tried in May for the murder of Samuel 
G. Griffith, and acquitted. The case was tried before Judge 
Darlington, president, and Judges Ralston and Davis, asso- 
ciates. Counsel for the Commonwealth, Dick (in the place 
of Dillingham, prosecuting attorney, who, having been 
Read’s counsel in the former trial, was excluded from 
taking part against him in this), assisted by Barnard and 
Duer; for the prisoner, Tilghman and Bell. 

Read, the prisoner, a negro, two or three years before 
came into Pennsylvania from Maryland and represented 
that, although he was free, an attempt had been made to 
hold him in slavery, frequently declared himself afraid of 
kidnappers, and often went armed. He married in Penn- 
sylvania and had one child; hired a house in Kennet Town- 
ship, and worked about in the neighborhood. On the night 
of the 14th of December, 1820, his wife was from home; 
he lay down, but felt uneasy and could not sleep, and then 
got up and made a fire. About midnight he thought he 
heard persons walking around the house,—one at length 
rapped smartly at the door. He asked what was wanted; 
the person answered they had a search-warrant for stolen 
goods. Read told them to go away; he believed them to 
be kidnappers, and if they were not, he had no stolen goods, 
and if they would wait until morning they might search the 
house. Soon after they began to force the door. He rolled 
a barrel of cider against it, and told them if they attempted 
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to come in he would kill them. They pried the door off 
the hinges, and it fell over the cider-barrel; at the instant 
he heard the click of a pistol, and called out, “It is life for 
life!” One of the persons said, “ Rush on, Shipley; d—n 
the nigger, he won’t shoot.” A person attempted to enter, 
he shot him; another attempted to come in, he struck him 
with a club, the man fell on his knees, and as he arose Read 
struck him once or twice. Seizing his gun he ran to a 
neighbor’s and told him that the kidnappers had attacked 
his house; that he had killed two, and asked for more pow- 
der, as he was afraid they would pursue him. He made no 
attempt to escape, and was arrested. 

When the neighbors came upon the ground in the morn- 
ing, they found Mr. Griffith lying on the bed in Read’s 
house, dead. Mr. Shipley, the overseer, carried Griffith 
there, and then went to Mrs. Harvey’s, about one hundred 
yards distant, and prevailed upon her to let him in. There 
he languished eight days and died. Read’s club was found 
in the house, close by the cider-barrel; two pistols, loaded, 
one of them cocked, a whip, and a pair of gloves were found 
at the door; and a pair of handcuffs and a rope were found 
in the pockets of Mr. Shipley. <A third pistol was found 
on Mr. Griffith. There were but two wounds upon Mr. 
Shipley. 

It appeared sufficiently clear that Read was the child of 
Muria, formerly an African queen, recently a slave, and no 
proof of his manumission was shown. He was claimed by 
Mr. Griffith, from whose service he had absconded. Having 
ascertained where he was, Mr. Griffith, his overseer, Mr. 
Shipley, and two assistants, Minner and Pearson, came to 
the house occupied by Read, about midnight, and made the 
attempt which resulted in the death of both Griffith and 
Shipley, as related. The principal points disputed were, 1, 
Whether Mr. Griffith intended to take Read out of the 
State without taking him before a judge, in violation of the 
Act of Assembly; 2, Whether Read knew his master; 3, 
What right could Read, as a slave, acquire of self-defence in 
Pennsylvania? 4, Whether he returned, as stated that he 
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confessed to one witness, from the fence and beat Mr. Ship- 
ley. The case was fully and ably argued. Mr. Dick, for 
the Commonwealth, took up about one hour and a half in 
an argumentative address. He was followed by Mr. Bell, 
on behalf of the prisoner, and he by Mr. Tilghman, who 
spoke from three o’clock until after seven. Mr. Duer, in 
conclusion, on the part of the Commonwealth, contended 
that the master had a right under the Act of Congress, at 
any time and place, and at any hour, by himself or his agent, 
to seize his slave; that the slave had no right to resist his 
master; that his house was no protection; that, therefore, 
the master and the deceased Shipley, his overseer, were in 
the exercise of a legal right, and Read, in resisting, was 
perpetrating a wrong; that he must have known his master, 
and that the killing, in resisting the legal attempt to arrest 
him, was murder in the first degree. 

Judge Darlington then summed up the evidence, and laid 
down the law in a charge of an hour anda half. He ad- 
verted to the delicacy of his situation, having been, on the 
other trial, attorney for the Commonwealth; but remarked 
that his regret was considerably diminished by the consid- 
eration that the jury were the judges of the law as well as 
the fact in the case before them. He gave a full and lucid 
exposition of the whole law on the subject. In respect to 
the construction of the Act of Assembly of 1820, on which 
much reliance was placed, he differed from the opinion of 
Judge Ross, delivered at Norristown. The counsel for the 
prisoner had contended that by this act the attempt to take 
any person claimed as a slave out of the State, without 
taking him before a judge to prove his right, was declared a 
felony; that from the time and circumstances of the attack, 
no doubt could exist but that it was the intention of the 
party to take Read out of the State, in violation of that act; 
they were, therefore, in the commission of a felony, and 
Read was justified in resisting unto the death. The counsel 
for the Commonwealth maintained that this act was in- 
tended to prevent i idnapping, or man-stealing; that it did 
not apply to a master who intended to arrest and reclaim 
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his runaway slave, whom, by the Act of Congress, he was 
authorized to arrest, or seize, when and where he could. 
But Judge Ross had decided that the act had reference to 
masters’ seizing their slaves and taking them out of the 
State without going before a judge. He was of opinion 
that such was not the construction, inasmuch as the law so 
construed inflicted the same penalty (seven years’ imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary) upon the acknowledged master, 
reclaiming his slave and taking him away, as upon the kid- 
napper who should attempt to carry off a freeman ; and this 
opinion was confirmed by the construction of the Supreme 
Court of the old Act of Assembly in relation to the same 
subject. He then examined the evidence and weighed it 
with great perspicuity and impartiality, expressing his opin- 
ion that there was not conclusive proof that Read knew his 
master or overseer, and intimating very clearly that the 
witness who testified that the prisoner confessed he returned 
and beat the deceased until he thought him quite dead, was 
mistaken. 

The jury convicted Read of manslaughter, and he was 
sentenced to an imprisonment of nine years in the peniten- 
tiary. 





AN ACCOUNT OF A NAVAL ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN 
AN AMERICAN PRIVATEER AND A BRITISH MAN. 
OF-WAR, 1778. 


[The London Chronicle, October 6-8, 1778, contains the following ac- 
count of an engagement between an American privateer (brigantine), 
mounting fourteen guns—4- and 6-pounders—and six coehorns, and the 
British ship “ Minerva,’ commanded by Edward Morrison, of sixteen 
guns—6-pounders—and ten coehorns, off the Jersey coast, in lat. 38.40° 
N., and long. 73° W., in May of 1778.—Ep. PENNA. Maa. ] 


“On the evening of May the 25th, we discovered a sail 
astern, but there ‘being little wind he did not come fast up 
with us. In the morning of the 26th, saw the vessel still 
astern, carrying all sail to come up with us. At half past 
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seven we had a squall, which obliged us to hand our top- 
gallant sails, and run before it; then we discovered the 
vessel to be a brigantine of force; we handed our main- 
sail, and took in most of our small sails. At eight o’clock 
he came up with us, it blowing then easy, he kept his head 
toward us, so that we could not see his whole force, and we 
suspected his attempting to board; on which we fired a 
cohorn, and hoisted our colours. He still keeping his sta- 
tion, we fired on board of him, and opened our stern ports ; 
on seeing this he run up abreast, and gave us a broadside, 
hoisting the 13 stripes. We returned his broadside, and 
the action continued for one hour and 57 minutes, having 
obliged him to sheer off at ten o’clock. We were in no 
condition to follow him, 16 of our crew being killed and 
wounded; our scuppers on both sides running with blood 
(I may say) of as brave men as ever faced an enemy; our 
sails and rigging being mostly cut and destroyed, and all 
our masts very severely wounded. Our greatest distance 
from the privateer during the engagement, did not ex- 
ceed the length of our ship; and we were often yard-arm 
and yard-arm, scarce clearing one another’s rigging. Our 
topmast stay-sail, which continued set during the action, 
had 180 shot through it; 9 great shot, beside small ones 
through our ensign; 1 through our pendant; 13 shot in 
our mizen-mast; our main-mast shot through, and our 
fore-mast greatly damaged. I believe that the rebel was as 
much damaged in rigging as ourselves, and his loss of men 
must have been very considerable, he being quite crowded 
with them; he carried 6 swivels in his tops, and great 
quantities of their shot consisted of old iron cut square, old 
pots, old bolts, &c. | 

“ About the middle of the engagement an alarm was 
raised that our ship was beginning to sink; on this a num- 
ber of the men deserted their quarters, and among them the 
person who was at the helm; the captain rallied them in- 
stantly, took the helm himself, and while standing there a 
ball went through his hat. Such resolution was then shewn 
that had the ship been in a sinking condition, Iam con- 
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vinced she would have gone to the bottom with the colours 
standing, every one on board being determined to sell his 
life as dear as he could. The rebel hailed us to strike but 
we could spare no time to answer him. 

“We steered away in a very distressful situation for the 
Delaware, as the nearest friendly port; and on the evening 
of the 27th was off Egg-island, where we came to an anchor, 
intending to stop till the tide made; but in half an hour 
two row-gallies came off and viewed us. On hoisting our 
colours, one of them gave us three shot which we returned, 
and they left us. Then we hove up and stood across to- 
wards Cape Henlopen, and were close in with it in the 
morning, in hopes of meeting some of his Majesty’s ships, 
that would assist us with a Surgeon, and see us into a safe 
port; but we could not fall in with any; and it began to 
blow so fresh against us, that we could not carry sail, by 
our masts being wounded, therefore we bore away for New 
York; and in a few hours the Thames frigate (then com- 
manded by Capt. Halloway) came up with us, from whom 
we got every assistance; and on the 30th of May we arrived 
at New York. 

“Seven killed; nine wounded. Both the mates are of 
the wounded. 

‘“‘ P.S.—The report, during the engagement of the Minerva 
being sinking, arose from some of the enemy’s shot having 
gone through and through, which staved 14 puncheons of 
rum between decks.” 
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: NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Motes. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JOHN ROADES AND HANNAH WILLOCOX, 
1692.—Whereas John Roades of the County Philadelphia and Han- 
nah Willcox omy of Sarah Willcox of Schoolkill in the County 
aforesaid having declared theire Intentione of Takeing Each Other as 
Husband and Wife before severall Men and Womens Meetings of the 
People called Quakers whose Proceedings Therein after deliberate Con- 
sideraton Thereof and Consent of parties and Relations concerned being 
approved by the said > 

ND alsoe the said John Roades and Hannah Willcox having Pub- 
lished theire said Intentions in Writing according to the Lawes of this 
province Whereby the said Law is fulfilled... . 

Now these are to CERTIFIE all Persons whome it may concern that 
for the full Determination of theire said Intentions this tenth day of the 
Ninth Month in the Yeare One Thousand Six Hundred and Ninty and 
two, they the said John Roades and Hannah Willcox in an Assembly 
of the aforesaid people Mett together for that end and purpose at the 
Dwelling House of Sarah Willcox aforesaid, according to the Example 
of the primitive Christians Recorded in the Scriptures of Truth did 
take each Other as Husband and Wife in Manner following (viz) he the 
said John Roades takeing the said Hannah Willcox by the Hand said 
friends in the feare of the Lord and Before you his people I take this 
my friend Hannah Willcox to be my wife promising as the Lord shall 
Inable mee to be unto her a faithfull and Loving Husband till Death 
shall part us.... AND the said Hannah Willcox in Like Manner 
takeing the said John Roades by the Hand said friends I Likewise do in 
the fear of the Lord and in the presence of You his people take John 
Roades to be my Husband promising to be unto him a faithfull and 
Loving Wife till Death separate us. . . . AND the said John Roades and 
Hannah Willcox as a farther Confirmation thereof did then and there 
to these presents Set theire Hand AND wee whose Names are hereunto 
Subscribed are Witnesses of the same the Day and Yeare abovesaid. 


Thomas Duckett James Kite Sarah Wilson 
Anthony Morris Thomas Canby Ann Richardson 
Paul Saunders Job omg J Elizabeth Richardson 
Griffith Owen Stephen Wilson Ann Roades 
James ffox / Michael Blunston John Roades 
Joshua ffearne W” Hudson Hannah Willcox 
W” Hudson W Troter Sarah Willcox 
William Powell Rachell Jones Joseph Willcox 
Sam" Carr Ruth Duckett Adam Roades 
Griffith Jones Sarah Owen Esther Willcox 
John Brietwen Elizabeth fox Ann Willcox 
Philip England Elizabeth luf Katherine Roades 
Joseph Jones Mary Hudson Sarah Blunston 
Jonathan Duckett Mary Cotes Elener Wood 
James Coates Ann Hudson Rebecka ffearn 


Joseph Richardson Rebeckah Thaach Sarah Bowne 
John Warner - Barbara Peper 
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A List oF GERMAN EMIGRANTS, 1773.—Rupp’s “Collection of 
Thirty Thousand Names of Immigrants to Pennsylvania” gives the 
arrival at the port of Philadelphia, 18th September, 1773, of the ship 
“ Britannia,” James Peter, master, from Rotterdam via Cowes, with two 
hundred and fifty a. Of this number one hundred and eighteen 
names are given. Bradford’s Journal of 29th September contains the 
following advertisement: 


“GERMAN PASSENGERS. 
- “Just arrived in the Ship Britannia, James Peter, Master. 

A number of healthy GERMAN PAsSENGERS, chiefly young people, 

whose a are to be paid to Joshua Fisher and Sons or to the 
Master on board the Ship lying off the Draw-bridge.” 

Among the recent accessions to the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
nia is an original manuscript endorsed: “Germans Landed from on 
board the Britannia 11 mo: 2* 1773,” evidently prepared by an employé of 
Messrs. Joshua Fisher & Sons, which gives the names of fifty-three pas- 
sengers, with the amount of their passage-money and expenses due. This 
list is particularly valuable as it gives the names of several males 
females, and pres Me not given by Mr. Rupp, and should be compared 
with his by all interested. We make a verbatim copy of the names: 














Andreas Keym . . . £26. 7.— 
Lena Bekker, his wife 22. 2.— 
Expenses, 16 days 1.12.— £50. 1.— 
Hendrick Soneau 20.15.— 
Dorothea, his wife 20.11.— 
Expenses 1.12— 42,18.— 
Johann Fredrick Camerloo 23.15.— 
Anna, his wife . . - 221— 
Expenses . . 112— 47. 8.— 
Simon Martz, 
Ann, wife, 
Anna Margaretta, daughter. 
Expenses . . . . 2. 8.— 
Augustinus Hess 19. 1— 
Maria, al i. 18.19.— 
Anna Marg“ daughter 19. 4.— 
Expenses . . : 2.8— 69.12.— 
Jacob Schott 
Anna, wife ° } 17. L— 
Expenses . 1.12— 18.13.— 
Christophel Schwer 
Anna, wife } 60. 7.— 

1.12— 61.19.— 
John George Kunkell, 
Anna, wife, 41. 5.— 
Catherina, daughter 
Expenses . , 8.4— 44. 9.— 


VoL. xu1.—8 
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Jacob Steyheler. 
Catharina, wife . 
Expenses . 


Bernard Schmit, 
Margaretta, wife, 
Turgen, son, 
Catharina, daughter 
Expenses . : 


Andreas Otto, } 
Sophia, wife 
Expenses . 


John Dan! Roth, } 
Anna, wife 
Expenses . 


Jacob Wanner, } 
Maria, wife 
Expenses . 


Dan! Spees, 
Anna, wife } 
Expenses . 


Dan' Spees, Jun’, } 
Anna, wife 
Expenses . 


Christian Habert, } 
Anna Maria, wife 
Expenses . . 


Andreas Kirch, 
Anna Maria, wife, 
Maria Eliz*, sasamiael 
Expenses . : 


Jacob Z 
Johann = iechien, - k 
Expenses . 


Conrad Foltz, 
Susanna, wife, 
Maria, aes! 
Expenses . 


William Schwatz, } 
Anna Maria, wife 
Expenses . ‘ 
Christian Nell . 
Expenses . 








16,— 


. £19.19.— 
17.18.— 
1.12.— £39. 9.— 
61. 5.— 
38.4.— 64. 9.— 
41. 7.— 
1.12— 42.19.— 
49. 8.— 
1.12— 51. 
20.15.— 
1.12.— 22. 7.— 
38.17.— 
1.12— 40. 9.— 
36.17.— 
112— 38. 9.— 
43. 4.— 
1.12— 44.16.— 
44, 9.— 
2.8— 61.17.— 
42. 7.— 
1.12. — 43.19.— 
51.—.— 
2.8— 53. 8.— 
35.16.— 
112— 37. 8— 
20.—.— 
20.16.— 


= 
i = ai a acta 
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Johann Jeremiah Snell . , . £24.19.— 





Expenses. . 16.— £25.15.— 
Gerrett Benengé it De - »« 211— 
Expenses . i. * . ——" 16.— 24. 7.— 
Ant? Guerin. . . , . 21. 3.6 
Expenses... ce tt, alin 16.— 21.19. 6 
Pierie Mullott . : ; r - 2—— 
Expenses .  .. to ear 16.— 21.16.— 
Gerturia Vogelesang . m ‘ - 17.18.— 

16.— 18.14— 


The following memorandum is appended to the list: ‘‘Sund” at H. 
Haines; 1 Frying Pan; 1 large Iron Pot; Scales & Weights; some 
Flour, ab‘ a week; some salt Beef; some Barley & Rice; a chest belong- 
ing to G. Vogelesang. 1 bar' Bread will last near 2 weeks.” 


WASHINGTON IN 1789. A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF HIS RE- 
CEPTION IN NEw YorK.—From a communication of Dr. Walter 
Franklin Atlee to The Times, 20th February, 1889, we take the follow- 
ing extracts relating to the reception of President Washington in New 
York in April of 1789: 

‘In 1850 I was a resident, as substitute, in the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital. When writing my name in the book kept for that p , and 
writing it as I usually have done,—Walter F.,—the old steward, Friend 
Allen Clapp, then eighty-two years of age, said, ‘Thou must write thy 
name in full.’ When Franklin was written, he exclaimed, ‘ Walter 
Franklin! When I was a lad I saw General Washington and Lady 
Washington come up the river in a boat, and walk on a carpet to Walter 
Franklin’s house, where sno Kite v to stay, in New York.’ My mother 
was the daughter of Walter Franklin, and she told me, when I spoke of 
this to her, that her father’s father was Thomas Franklin, who came 
from New York, and married, in Philadelphia, the daughter of Samuel 
Rhoads, and the Walter Franklin in whose house General Washington 
resided in New York was an older brother of Thomas. A few years 
ago a letter written to Kitty Franklin Wistar, the daughter of Sieey 

ranklin, who was married to Casper Wistar. of ay Se giving an 
account of the preparation of the Franklin house for ashington’s re- 
ception, at the time of his arrival in New York, was shown to me, and 
I give here a copy of this part of the letter. It is dated New York, 30th 
of the Fourth month, 1789. 

““*Great rejoicing in New York on the arrival of General Washing- 
ton ; an elegant Barge decorated with an awning of Sattin, 12 oarsmen 
drest in white frocks and blue ribbons, went down to E. Town [Eliza- 
bethtown] last Fourth day to bring him up. A stage was erected at the 
Coffee House wharf covered with a carpet for him to step on, where a 
company of light horse, one of Artillery, and most of the inhabitants 
were waiting to receive him. They paraded through Queen Street in 
great form, while the music, the drums, and ringing of bells were enough 
to stun one with the noise. Previous to his coming, Uncle Walter’s 
house in Cherry Street was taken for him, and every room furnished in 
the most elegant manner, Aunt — and Lady Kitty Duer had the 
whole management of it. I went the morning before the General’s ar- 
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rival to look at it—the best of furniture in every room—and the greatest 
quantity of plate and china that I ever saw before, the whole of the first 
and second story is papered and the floors covered with the richest kind 
of Turkey and Wilton Carpets—the house really did honour to my Aunt 
and Lady me they spared no pains nor expense init. Thou must 
know that Uncle Gageed and Duer were appointed to procure a house 
and furnish it, accordingly they pitched on their wives as being likely 
to do it better. Ihave not done yet my dear, is thee almost tired? The 
evening after his Excellency’s arrival a general illumination took place, 
except among friends and those styled Anti-Federalists, the latter’s win- 
dows suffered some thou may imagine—as soon as the General has sworn 
in, a grand exhibition of fireworks is to be displayed, which is to be ex- 
ected will be to-morrow,—there is scarcely anything talked of now 
ut General Washington and the Palace,—and of little else have I told 
thee yet, tho’ have spun my miserable scrawl already to a great length, 
but thou requested to know all that was going forward.’ 
“The ‘ Uncle Osgood’ of this letter is the person who married Walter 
Franklin’s widow. This, probably, caused the statement in Todd’s story 
of New York that Washington went to the Osgood mansion.” 


LETTER OF ZACHARIAH POULSON, JR., to Dk. THOMAS PARKE.—The 
autograph collection of Mr. Charles Roberts contains the following in- 
teresting letter of Zachariah Poulson, Jr., librarian of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, to Dr. Thomas Parke, one of its directors. 
The latter resided on the west side of Fourth, between Market and 
Chestnut streets. Se agp | Poultney, [William] Rawle, and Richard 
Wells, who are named in the letter, were also directors of the library. 


GERMANTOWN, September 27, 1793. 
My DEAR SIR, 

The Anxiety I feel for your Safety has led me to make many Inquiries 
were seldom answered in a satisfactory manner I am induced to trouble 
you for the desired Information. I sincerely regret, with you, the loss 
of those of your Connections, and the many other valuable Citizens, who 
have fallen victims to the Disorder which is unhappily depopulating our 
City. Though I have, in some measure, withdrawn myself and family 
from its baneful Influences, yet, I sincerely lament its Effects and sorrow- 
fully sympathize with those who are left within its reach and hourly be- 
hold its ravages. Your Situation isan hazardous one—Every precaution 
should be taken for your own preservation. For the sake of your dear 
Family—for the sake of your Friends—be careful of yourself. Let not 

our benevolence lead you beyond the bounds which Prudence dictates. 

everal of your Profession have already fallen—their friends and the 
Community at large have cause now to regret that they ventured too much 
and are no more in a Situation to be useful. If your numerous avoca- 
tions will permit you to favor me with a few lines they will be highly 
acceptable. I stay with my wife’s Uncle Jacob Knorr—a little above 
the seven mile stone.—If they are left with the widow of Reuben 
Haines, in Market-Street, they will be safely forwarded to me. Previ- 
ous to my departure from the City I carefully secured the windows and 
doors of the Library, and directed one of my boys, who declined to leave 
the city while his parents remained there, to go around it daily—this ser- 
vice, he tells me, he faithfully performs. I was exceedingly anxious of ob- 
taining your approbation of the measure, but I had not the pleasure of 
finding you at home. I have the hope, however, that the necessity of 
the Case will justify me to you and the other Directors, I am desirous of 
returning as soon as it can be done with safety, and, I shall esteem ita 
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pointe favor if you will be pleased to ga me an intimation of the 
appy time as soon as it arrives. I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Rawle and family in health yesterday—if you have any Commands to 
him y may be conveyed to me by the above mentioned Channel and 
I will deliver them myself. The last time I notified the Directors to 
attend none came but Mr. Poultney—now, alas, he is no more! He 
staid with me two hours—our Conversation was, for the most part, 
serious—and made a deep impression upon me. It is said, That Those 
who mourn shall be comforted—We have now many Causes for mourn- 
ing ; but when shall we be comforted? When will it please the Almighty 
to remove the great Calamity which destroys our Relatives and Friends? 
It seems to be the duty of every Individual to unite in addressing the 
Great Disposer of Human Events to take from us this calamitous Scorge. 

A few Persons who came from the City have died of the Disorder at 
and near Germantown. Doctor Warner of this place has had it above 
twelve days—it is said he is getting better—It is also reported that Mr. 
Pragers has it here. The people of this place dread it much—if a per- 
son from the City has only a common fever he is immediately forsaken. 
Two men in the neighborhood, who had the misfortune to lose their 
wives with the Fever, were necessitated to bury them with the assistance 
of only one person. I do not know of a house in this place in which a 

rson from the City could get lodgings unless he could prove that he 

ad been some days from the City. There are many Philadelphians 
here and in the neighbourhood. I had the pleasure of seeing D™ Wistar 
ride through Germantown—he looks better than I expected, but seems 
very feeble—He told me that he had handed Mr. Bache his Case for 
publication. 

Next Thursday is the stated time for the Directors to meet; but, as 
the cause which prevented them from assembling on the fifth of this 
month still exists, it will be hardly necessary to notify them. Hardie 
left town before the Library was closed—Pray are any of the Officers and 
Directors in town beside yourself? Is my good friend 8. Coates still 
with you? I hope our friend R. Wells is out of danger. I am very 
desirous of knowing how it is with you—do, therefore, favor me with a 
few Lines. The Bearer waits and I have only time to add, that 

I am, with great Respect, 
Your sincere and much obliged 
Friend and Servant 
Z. POULSON, JUN". 
Docror THOMAS PARKE. 


P.S. Mrs. Poulson is looking over my Shoulder and says I must not 
close this without adding her Compliments to you. 
Friday, Three o’Clock in the Afternoon. 
God preserve you and yours. 


Fort ApAms, CHICKASAW BLUFFs.—The following letters in the 
collection of Isaac Craig, Esq., et, Pennsylvania, determine 
the name of the fort erected at Chickasaw Bluffs in 1797, and also by 
whom it was named: 


Fort Apams, CHIcKASAW BLUFFS, October 23¢, 1797. 


IR. 

I had the pleasure to receive your favor of the 9th ultimo, together 
with dispatches from the Secretary of War, safe on 19th instant, as also 
a packet of Gazettes, for which I return you my sincere thanks, Mr. 
Toler will be detained a couple of days longer, as I wish to avail myself 
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of his return, being a confidential man, to send my dispatches to the 
General as well as to the War Office, and this will take me some time as 
it contains a lengthy correspondence. I have engaged a man by the 
name of Moore to assist Mr. Toler in ascending the river; I have made 
no agreement with him what sum he is to receive, for his services will 
be regulated by yourself on Mr. Toler’s declaration of his merit. I 
have been at this place since the 20th of July last, and have erected a 
Fort which I have called Adams. I shall garrison it, and leave it about 
the 1st of next month, and repair to Natchez. fae more Gazettes that 
you may have preserved will at all times be thankfully received. Please 
to mention me to General and Colonel Neville, and all my friends in your 
quarter, and believe me, Sir, your 
friend and respectful 
Humble Servant, 
I. Guron, Captain 
in the Army of the U.S. 


Isaac Guion, of New York, appointed captain Third Infantry, 1792; 
brigade inspector, 1796 ; major, 1801. He was a surveyor and inspector 
A a at Natchez, Mississippi, 1821, to his death, in February of 
1825. 


CHICKASAW BLUFFs, Octb* 26", 1797. 
Deak Sir. 

... I have no news to give you whatever further than the Dons 
whom we had near neighbors in their armed galleys for some time were 
friendly. We have erected a so, | Stockade Fort on the Bluff, with the 
consent of our great friends, the Chickasaws, on which the Flag of the 
United States was displayed on the 22d inst., and the Fort named 
Adams, in Honour to the President. I have lived since parting with 
you constantly in my Boat, which is now more than five months—a 
very pleasant time you may suppose it has been in this warm climate... . 

Believe me with regard, 
Yours, 
JN. HETH. 
Majsor Isaac Oralc, 
Pittsburgh. 


[Captain John Heth, of Virginia, was appointed ensign, 1790; lieu- 
tenant Third Infantry, 1791; captain, 1802.] : ; 


THE GENESIS OF THE UNITED States: A narrative of the move- 
ment in England (1605-1616) which resulted in the plantation of North 
America by Englishmen, disclosing the contest between England and 
Spain for the ion of the soil now occupied by the United States 
of America; the whole set forth through a series of historical manu- 
scripts now first printed, together with a reissue of rare contemporane- 
ous tracts, accompanied by bibliographical memoranda, notes, plans, and 
portraits, and a comprehensive biographical index, collected, arranged, 
and edited by Alexander Brown. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. 

From the prospectus of this important contribution to American his- 
tory we make the following extracts: 

“ Mr. Brown recognizes the fact that the crucial period of English 
occupancy of North America was that included between the return of 
Weymouth to England in July, 1605, and closing with the return of 
Dale to England in June, 1616. This period witnessed the first founda- 
tion of English colonies in Virginia; it saw the moment of impending 
ruin, and it closed with the irrevocable establishment of the English race 
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on American soil. The method adopted in setting forth this history is 
the only one which can satisfy the historical student who desires not so 
much to know the opinion of an historian as to be furnished with the 
means of forming his own opinion. Mr. Brown recognizes this, and 
gives the reader all the contemporary evidence in the case, or bearin 
on the case, now attainable. He presents the documents, broadsides, an 
rare tracts in his narrative, in their historic order, as they came to hand 
in London or in the court of Spain. These documents and reprints are 
furnished with head-notes, which state explicitly their origin and 
= location, as well as the events which called them forth; with 
‘oot-notes explanatory of difficulties, and with editorial narrative which 
ints out the relation which they bear to each other and to historical 
evelopment. The whole number of documents contained in the work 
is three hundred and sixty-five. Of these seventy-one have been pub- 
lished before. The remainder, two hundred and ninety-four, are now 
for the first time given to the public. They include communications 
between Virginia and London, and confidential communications be- 
tween the Spanish Court and its agents in London; agreements, con- 
tracts, constitutions, and records. ere are petitions to Parliament, 
letters of Philip III. of Spain to Zufiiga, and from Zufliga to Philip; 
from Newport to Salisbury; from Raleigh to Salisbury; from Captain 
John Smith to the treasurer of the company ; from Ve to the king 
of Spain; from Digby to James I.; from Gondomar to Philip; from 
Molino to Gondomar, and a great variety of other illuminating letters ; 
es from the records of the Grocers, Mercers, Merchant Taylors, 
ishmongers, and other companies concerned in the colonizing move- 
ment, and a number of relations. 

“Tn collecting and annotating these valuable documents, Mr. Brown 
has taken occasion to bring together a large collection of valuable 
ee from contemporary portraits of the prominent figures in the 

istory. All of these are rare, and some possibly unique. The docu- 
ments included in this work necessarily contain the names of a great 
number of persons, some of them persons of rank and distinction, many 
more persons of whom but little is known. Many of those named are 
the originators of families who are to-day largely represented in the 
United States. Mr. Brown has spared no pains to obtain every scrap of 
information which could throw light on the careers of these men, and 
he has condensed this information into a thorough and comprehensive 
biographical index, consisting of over one thousand entries. The entire 
work will be contained in two octavo volumes, of about 450 pages each. 
The publication will begin as soon as three hundred subscribers have 
been obtained. The price to them will be $12 for the two volumes, 
bound in cloth.” 


A History OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTION FOR THE INVES- 
TIGATION, DiscussION, AND DECISION OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION, 
AND OF THE OLD NorTH MEETING-HOUSE OF ConcorD. By Joseph 
B. Walker. Cupples & Burd, Boston, 1888. 12mo, Pp. 128. $2. 

Mr. Walker gives a faithful history of the old North Meeting-House, 
biographical notices of the members of the New Hampshire Convention 
that ratified the Constitution, and probably all that will ever be known 
of the debate on that question. The only authentic record of a speech 
made on the occasion that Mr. Walker has been able to discover is the 
abstract of that of General John Sullivan, published in the papers of 
the day. That attributed to Colonel Ebenezer Webster, Mr. Walker 
says, “ was written out from tradition by a hand other than his own, 
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long after the convention.” “The same,” he adds, “ may perhaps be 
true of the one credited to the Hon. Joshua Atherton upon the subject 
of slavery,” which cannot be found to exist earlier than 1827, when it 
was published in the New Hampshire Statesman. In connection with 
the history of the ratification of the Constitution by New Hampshire it 
may be well to add that there can be little reason to doubt the truth of 
Madison’s assertion that the impoverished condition of the State treasury 
at first precluded the hope that New Hampshire would send delegates 
to the Federal Convention. For some time she had allowed herself to 
be unrepresented in the Continental Congress, and although Madison 
wrote before the meeting of the Assembly, the only body that could 
— delegates to the Convention, he doubtless echoed the sentiments 
of the hour. When the Assembly met, and delegates were named, the 
question of means was settled, not by the authorities, but by public- 
spirited John Langdon. The evidence of this will be found in the 

Gazette of Philadelphia for July 23, 1787. It reads as 
follows: 

“ PoRTSMOUTH, July 7* 

“ We hear that his Excellency the late President Langdon will leave 
this town on Monday to join the Federal Convention. The prayers of 
the good will follow this os patriot, who, when the public 
treasury was incapable of furnishing supplies, generously offered to bear 
the expense of himself and colleague on this important mission.” 


WILLIAM PENN IN AMERICA: OR AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE FROM 
THE TIME HE RECEIVED THE GRANT OF PENNSYLVANIA, IN 1681, 
UNTIL HIS FrnAL RETURN TO ENGLAND. By William J. Buck. 
Philadelphia, 1888. 12mo, 424 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Notwithstanding the numerous —— ies of the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania which have been written, Mr. Buck, believing that there was 
still room for another, compiled the work before us. Init he has given, 
as far as — the daily occurrences and movements of Penn, dating 
from his first application for the grant of Pennsylvania, to his final return 
to England and the appointment of Deputy-Governor Evans, a period of 
pee of twenty op In his preface the author states that Penn’s 
c ter is favorably sustained, that he had no desire to be partial, but 
to do him that justice to which he is fairly entitled. Neither does he 
seek to raise him up by reviling his enemies, but permits his actions to 
speak for themselves. Most of the pecuniary troubles which befell the 

‘ounder he attributes not so much to the opposition that he encoun- 
tered as to his own mismanagement. In the compilation of his book, 
Mr. Buck has been careful and judicious, drawing largely from the 
Penn and Logan Correspondence, the Penn Manuscripts, Penn’s Private 
Correspondence, the Claypoole Letter-Book, the Harrison Letters, the 
-, = apers, and the Memoirs and Collections of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania; from the Records and Minutes of five Monthly and 
one Quarterly Meeting of the Society of Friends of Pennsylvania, and 
from other original sources. The type is neat and clear, the paper good, 
and an index renders it a useful book of reference. Edition limited to 
three hundred copies. On sale at Friends’ Book Association, southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


SAMUEL POWELL, OF PHILADELPHIA, NOT THE SON OF WILLIAM 
POWELL FROM SOUTHWARK, ENGLAND.—Until lately, Samuel Powell, 
the noted carpenter and builder of provincial Philadelphia, was con- 
sidered to be either the son of the William Powell above mentioned, or 
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else a man the name of whose father was forgotten in the lapse of the 
last two hundred years. Of the two theories, I followed the former in 
my answer to “ A. S. M.” in the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. VIII. 
P- 120, 1884, because it then seemed the most probable. Since then, 

owever, through investigations made by Mr. Charles Penrose Keith 
for the Real Estate Title Insuranceand Trust Company, it is shown 
that there is really no proof of the said William being the father of the 
said Samuel,’ while from researches made for me among the Quaker 
records of Somersetshire it appears that, considering said Bamuel's age 
~— 83) at his death, in 1756, he may have been the son of either 

regory Powell or Samuel Powell, both of whom were neighbors in 
North Curry Hundred, said shire, and had sons named Samuel, between 
whom it is yet impossible to decide which came to Philadelphia, although 
the probabilities are in favor of the son of Samuel. 

Since the full particulars of the matter would make this communica- 
tion too long for insertion in this m ine, I have lodged them in 
manuscript at the Historical Society, where they can be consulted by 
those interested (vide Miscellaneous MSS., Vol. II.). 

P. 8. P. CONNER. 


THE First Printep Famity Recorp.—Dr. William H. Egle, in 
Notes and Queries, states : 

We are in possession of what we consider the first family record pub- 
lished in America. It is a broadside, printed at Ephrata in 1763, of two 
octavo pages, on one sheet, 104 by 8} inches. It is in German, and we 
give the following translation : 

In the year of Christ, 1728, the 28th of March, was our son Daniel 
Bollinger born on the Conestoga. 

In the year of Christ, 1730, on the 15th-16th of December, was our 
daughter Magdalena Bollinger born on the Conestoga. 

In the year of Christ, 1732, on the 14th of February, was our daugh- 
ter Anna Bollinger born on the Conestoga. 

In the year of Christ, 1734, on the 15th of March, was our daughter 
Elizabeth Bollinger born on the yoo 

In the year of Christ, 1736, the 15th-16th of January, was our daugh- 
ter Barbara Bollinger born on the Conestoga. 

In the year of Christ, 1738, the first of January, was our son Christian 
~~ born on the Conestoga. 

In the year of Christ, 1741, the 5th of May, was our daughter Sophia 
Bollinger born on the Conestoga. 

In the year of Christ, 1743, in March, was our daughter Maria Bollin- 
ger born on the Conestoga. 

In the year of Christ, 1748, the 12th of September, was Hans Rudolph 


1 Mr. Keith says, in his letter to me, “In examining, for the Real Estate Title In- 
surance and Trust Company, the records concerning William Powell, a first pur- 
chaser, and his family, I find no evidence that the Samuel Powell, of Philadelphia, 
carpenter, who married Abigail Willcox, was his son. Said William, of ‘Southwark, 
Co, Surry, cooper,’ was a cooper in Philadelphia County in 1686, having a wife 
named Christian, and died later than July 12, 1718. He had two sons: John, his 
heir suger, who died after April 8, 1710, and who married Ann, daughter of 
David Harvard, and William, of Philadelphia, cooper, who married, 10th mo. 31, 
1700, Elizabeth Kelly, and, 10th mo. 9, 1707, Sarah Armitt, and died about 1732, 
leaving a son, Samuel, also of Philadelphia, cooper, who married, 9th mo. 1726, 
Mary Raper, and, about 1730, Sarah, daughter of Thomas Roberts. This last 
Samuel died about 1750, and his widow married, 11th mo. 9, 1758, Jonathan 
Mifflin.” 
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Bollinger born in the Cocalico, on the Conestoga. The Sun and Mer- 
cury are his planets. 

In the year of Christ, 1756, the 11th of February, between 7 and 8 
o'clock in the morning, was Abraham Bollinger born into the world. 
The following planets were shining in the Heavens : 

The Moon in Gemini. 

The Sun in the Waterman. 

Saturn in the Waterman. 

Jupiter in the Scales, 

Mars in the Crabs. 

Venus in the Fishes. 

Mercury in the Fishes. 


LETTER OF Dr. JOHN COWELL TO HIS FATHER, 1776.—The writer of 
the following letter, a surgeon’s mate in the Hospital Department of the 
Continental army, studied his profession under Dr. William Shippen. 
After the war he removed to Trenton, New Jersey, where he engaged 
in private practice, which was largely increased on the death of his 
brother, Dr. David Cowell. He died there 30th January, 1789, in his 
thirtieth year, from the lingering effects of fever contracted while in the 
hospital service. 

Amboy Aue 9th 1776 
DEAR AND HonovuRED FATHER— 

Ihave eee sit down to write you a few lines to let you know that I 
am well, hoping these few lines may find you in health. I arrived here 
yesterday after a very tedious and wearisome journey. ‘I have little 
news to tell at present, there is a deserter that swam over from Staten 
Island, that —— us intelligence that there are about 14,000 men there 
fit for duty, and 2000 sick. A few nights before I came there were 
over 150 men, going over to Staten Island to get ome sea | taking 
some of their out-guards, but their orders were countermanded just as 
they were ready to go, and there will be no occasion to go now for they 
have got all the intelligence they desire by the deserter, it is thought 
that we shall attack Staten Island in a few days from all quarters. e 
have about 40 men sick in this Hospital now and expect more every day. 

D' Shippen is gone to Philadelphia, but we expect him back next 
week, the Hospital is in the house where Charles Pettit, Secretary, lived, 
it is a very pleasant place near the water, we live very well or at least 
as well as can be expected. I should be glad if Eunice would send me 
a gown of any sort; I dont care what it is, if itis but cool, for it is a 
thing that I want very much, there are none of the mates without them 
but me—I have nothing more to tell you at present, — to have more 
news next time I write so I remain your loving and affectionate son. 

JOHN COWELL. 


ForM OF INDENTURE OF APPRENTICE, 1745.—This Indenture Wit- 
nesseth, that Henry Drinker junior, son of Henry Drinker of the City 
of a Scrivener, Doth By Virtue of these Presents (with y° 
Advice & Consent of his Father) + himself Apprentice to Geo 
James of s* City Shopkeeper. With him (or Assignee Provided it 
his son Able James) to Live & as an Apprentice to serve from the date 
hereof Untill the Expiration of Four Years and one month During 
which Time the s* Apprentice his Master, for the Time being, Faithfull 
shall serve his Secrets keep his Lawful Commands readily obey. He 
shall not in mee he 3 damage his said Master, nor Waste his Goods, nor 
Lend them unlawfully to any. He shall not Buy nor Sell, Nor absent 
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himself at any Time from his Master’s Service without his Leave. But 
shall diligently & Circumspectly attend his Masters Business of Sho 
keeping during the aforesaid Term of Four Years and one Month. And 
the said Master shall Teach or Cause his s* apprentice to be Taught & 
Instructed in the best Method he can of Shop keeping, or Retailin 
Goods & Bookkeeping. And Learn or Cause him to Arithmetic 
as far as the Rule of 3 Direct & the Rule of Practice. And shall find 
& provide for him sufficient Meat Drink, Apparel, Lodging & Washing 
during the s* Term And at y* End thereof give him One New suit 
of Apparel besides y* rest of his Wearing Cloaths. In Witness whereof 
the said Parties have to these Presents interchangeably set their Hands, 
& Seals Dated y® first Day of the Eleventh Month Anno Domini one 
thousand seven hundred & forty four/5. 


Sealed & Delivered 
In the Presence of 
HENRY DRINKER, 
WILLIAM BENNETT. 


Gro. JAMEs [Ls] 


Historic FAMILIES OF KENTUCKY, First SERIES. By Thomas 
Marshall Green. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 8vo, pp. 304. $2. 

Under this title the author has written of the families of McDowell, 
Logan, and Allen, and those with whom they have intermarried. Many 
of them had Scotch-Irish ancestors, who found their way to Kentucky 
from Pennsylvania and the Valley of Virginia. So many of our citi- 
zens can trace their origin to this sturdy and energetic race that the 
book before us should command a host of readers. Among the families 
spoken of are those of Alexander, Allen, Anderson, Andrews, Ball, Bar- 
bour, Bell, Benton, Birney, Blair, Bowman, Brashear, Breckinridge, 
Brown, Buford, Bullitt, Burden, Butler, Campbell, Carlisle, Corrington, 
Carson, Caruthers, Carthrae, Chrisman, Christian, Clarke, Clay, Critten- 
den, gy Dickson, Drake, Duke, Fontaine, Frogg, Hall, Harbe- 
son, Hardin, Harvey, Harvie, Hawkins, Helm, Innes, vine, Gordon, 
Jones, Kuth, Kirk, Le Grand, Lewis, Logan, Lake, Lyle, Madison, Mar- 
shall, McAlpine, McClure, MeClarty, McClung, McDowell, McKnight, 
McPheeters, Metcalfe, Miller, Moffett, Monroe, emg tb Moore, 
Murray, Neil, Newton, Patton, Parker, Poxton, Pepper, Pickett, Pres- 
ton, Price, Randolph, Reade, Reed, Reid, Smith, Starling, Stuart, 
Strother, Taylor, Thornton, Todd, Venable, Warren, Washington, 

—_ Wallace. Besides these the names of nrany that occur in the 
narrative. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE MONTHLY MEETING OF 
FRIENDS, PHILADELPHIA, 9 Mo. 25, 1720.—“ This meeting being in- 
formed that Richard Robinson, a person of our profession, hath lately 
been guilty of speaking divers slighty and disrespectful words in dero- 
gation of the King, which this meeting highly resents, as being repug- 
nant to our known principles and practice, and appoints Hugh Durborrow 
and John Warder to let the said Richard Robinson know, that if he do 
not condemn the same, and give such proofs of his allegiance as may be 
requisite, this meeting will be obliged, as in duty bound, to testify against 
him, ogy disowning him to be of our peaceable community. 

“10 Mo. 30. The friends appointed to let Richard Robinson know the 
resentment of this meeting on the report of his speaking slightingly of 
the king, inform the meeting, that Richard acknowledged himself sorry 
for what he had said, and expressed a willingness to give any satisfac- 
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tion friends should reasonably desire, and accordingly sent in a paper 
condemning his imprudent conduct &c, which paper of condemnation 
with the minute of the last Monthly Meeting relating to him, this meet- 
ing desires Thomas Griffith to read publickly in the close of the morning 
meeting next first day of the week, and that Richard do attend the 
meeting, and stand up while the paper is reading.” 


BEQUESTS TO FUNDS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Through Mr. John Jordan, Jr., executor of the estate of 
the late William Man, of this city, the Society has received the follow- 
ing bequests, the testator directing that the principal be invested by the 
trustees and the interest applied to the funds specified : 

Tothe Library Fund. . . . . . 000.00 
“ Binding Fund ‘ : © « « 000.00 
“ General Fund. fe ° ; ‘ - 5,000.00 


$15,000.00 

Mr. Man was elected a life-member of the Society 25th April, 1864. 
He was the youngest son of the late Daniel Man, sea captain and mer- 
chant, of this city, and was born 30th September, 1817. After receiving 
a part of his education at the Moravian school, Nazareth Hall, in this 
State, he followed for some years his inclination for the sea. Since 
1866, Mr. Man has resided in England, where his contributions to various 
local charities have been liberal. He died 12th October, 1888, at Wood- 
bridge, in Suffolk, the home of his ancéstors, where his remains are 
interred. Notwithstanding his long absence from his native country, 
a, Man always took an interest in the welfare and prosperity of our 

lety. 


A Visit TO THE BATTLE-FIELD OF NEW ORLEANS.—From a letter 
dated at New Orleans, 24th December, 1815, and addressed to a gentle- 
man of this city, we take the following extracts : 

“ Now to the ground—Six miles from the city is the headquarters of 
Jackson, and two and a half miles distant, Packenham’s; between is 
the battle-ground strewed with shot of all-sizes. The burial place is 
three large square holes; to appearance they were not —_ enough to 
contain the whole of their dead, as there are a large number of human 
skulls and bones unburied—even on the graves the bones are sticking 
out of the ground. The remains of a great number of cartridge-boxes, 
knapsacks, red-coats, &c., are still to be seen. I searched a long time for 
a British soldier-button, but could not find any, so I carried to the shi 
three shot, a 24,18, and 9, and when we return to Philadelphia you sha 
have the choice of either. They were found on the British side, so that 

ou may rely upon their being Jackson’s pills. The ground is entirely 
en, occasioned, it is said, by the blood of the killed and wounded 
heating the ground so as to destroy all the grass. One of my companions 
a away a skull, ‘for,’ said he, ‘shot may be got ay terse but a 
skull will be indisputable evidence that I have been on the battle-ground 
at New Orleans.’ ’ 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE OF JOSEPH BURGIN WITH JANE SILVER; 
1692.—The following is a certificate of a marriage solemnized in open 
court at Salem, New Jersey, as recorded in the Minute Book No. 2, on 
file in the office of the Secretary of State at Trenton, New Jersey : 

These may certifie all whom itt may concerne that Joseph burgin of 
y® town of Salem in y® province of West Jersey, Carpint, & Jane Silver 
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of y° sd town, Spinst, Did on this twentie third day of March 1694 after 
due publication of their intentions of marriage according to y* laws of 
this province in y* case provided take each y® other as man & wife after 
manner & forms of y* church of England. in witness whereof they 
ave hereunto sett their hands before uss whose names are hereunder 
written. 
Present at y* marriage 
Jno Worlidge. Justice 
Tho Johnson Tho York 
Jinett Johnson Joshua Jackson 
Sam Hedge Rebeka baker 
Benjamin Acton Anna Hedge 
W® Elliot Mary beere 
Jonathan Beere Grace paine 
John Allin Chrystia Acton 
Charles Rowe Mary York 
Recorded y* 3¢ of December 1694 by me 
Sam HEDGE 
Recorder. 


CHRISTOPHER SAuR, JR., Loyauist.—The following extracts are 
taken from Davis’s “ Memoir of Aaron Burr :” 

“ Chistopher Sower, Ist March, 1779, says,—An association is signing 
here (New York), according to which the Loyalists are to form them- 
selves into companies of fifty men each; choose their own officers; to 
have the disposal of all prisoners by them taken; to make excursions 
against the rebels, plunder them, sell the spoil, appoint an agent to 
receive the money, and to divide it among them in equal shares. 

“On the back of Mr. Sower’s letter Mr. Galloway has made, in his 


own handwriting, this endorsement: ‘ Mr. Sower is a German refugee at 
New York, and a person of the greatest influence among the Germans 
in Pennsylvania.’ ’ 8. 


ARCHBISHOP HARSNETT’s SCHOOL.—His Excellency, Governor James 
A. Beaver, has forwarded to us the circular issued on behalf of the Govern- 
ors, Masters, and Scholars of Archbishop Harsnett’s School, Chigwell, in 
the County of Essex, England, founded in 1629. It was at this school 
that the Founder of Pennsylvania received his education, whose name 
attaches still to one of its dormitories, and the room in which he was 
taught is still its D mpeg school-room. The reputation of the school 
is high among the other public schools of England. The Governors 


TO : 
. 1 To establish Penn Scholarships in the school, so as to attract 
clever boys to it, or to assist boys in needy circumstances. 

2. “To found Exhibitions to the University of Oxford, or of Cam- 
bridge, to be called the Penn Exhibitions. 

8. “ To erect Penn Buildings, to contain a Gymnasium and Five Courts, 
a Library and Museum.” 

“Will you help us,” states the circular, “to accomplish one or the 
other of den objects, to enable us to carry on and ——. our work in 
the memory and to the honor of your distinguished Founder ?” 


MINVIELLE FAMILY, THEIR ORIGIN AND ArMs.—The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania has in a bound volume of manuscripts a deed 
from which I take the following brief extracts, dated April 9, 1706. 
“Tsabeau Minvielle now living in the City of London Spinster and 
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lately living at Montauban in ffrance One of the daughters of Peter 
Minvielle late of Montauban deceased,” mentions “my brother David 
Minvielle mercht. now in London.” “My uncle Gabrielle Minvielle 
Late of New Yorke Mercht. Deceased,” and speaks of his will 8th 
March 1697/8. The deed is sealed with an heraldic seal, partly defaced, 
a tree to the left of the shield, in the field, and some other object. This 
is, however, sufficient for identification. For a further account of this 
a see Baird’s “ Huguenot Emigration to America,” Vol. II. os ad 
to 143. : 


SocrlETY FOR THE RELIEF AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR OF 
: PHILADELPHIA. 

THIS IS TO CERTIFY, That Henry Drinker hath contributed Ten 
pounds to the Relief and Employment of the Poor of the City of Phii- 
yee ay District of Southwark, Townships of Moyamensing, Passyunk, 
and the Northern Liberties; and is thereby become one of the Corpora- 
tion of Contributors, vested with all the Rights, Powers, and Privileges 
of a Member thereof, according to An Act of Assembly made to en- 
courage the same. 

Witness my Hand, and seal of the said Corporation this Twentieth 


Day of June 1766. 
JERE“ WARDER 
[Seal of Corporation. ] Trea* 


HALL AND GrBBs, RECORD oF SURNAMES.—The Rev. Charles H. 
Hall, rector of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, New York, sends the following 
record copied from old manuscripts in his possession: “ Lydia Gibbs, 
born in Boston, January 26, 1669, married October 7, 1692, to Hugh Hall, 
Esq., of Barbadoes, died Sept. 11, 1699, and buried in a tomb at church- 
door in Philadelphia, which must have been Christ Church.” 


Queries, 


“ THE CABINET,” NEWSPAPER.—While recently examining some old 
letters of my grandfather, who resided in Washington, D.C., towards the 
close of the last and beginning of the present century, the following ex- 
tracts attracted my attention. Where may I find a file of this paper, 
and what is known of its publisher? 

“ A Mr. Lyon, son of Matthew Lyon, the spitler, who was presented 
with a wooden sword by Gen. Gates at Ticonderoga, for deserting his 
post at Onion River, at this time established a printing office at George- 
town. He published a paper twice a week, called The Cabinet. This 
paper appeared to be more than usually ch with scurility; his ar- 
Fillery to be leveled chiefly against the President. He copied from the 
Aurora and other re pn papers, all that he could find against Mr. 
Adams, not being able to originate anything of the kind himself. Mr. 
Lyon soon received that treatment, which his ignorance and insolence 
deserved—he was taken at a public house and severely chastised by the 
foot and rattan as his slanderous abuse merited. He immediately left 
the city, taking his press with him. 

“ We may next expect to hear from him in Tennessee, editing The Cab- 
inet under the inspiration of his father, who is an old and experienced 
Democrat and mover of sedition, for which he made trial of the virtues 
of the gaol in Vermont; and altho’ he persevered in the —— for 
six months, yet it is said that he found but little benefit thereby, as he 
still continues intent upon the disorganizing system. It is hoped, that 
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if all other pomertgtions fail, a specific remedy will be found for him 
and the whole clan, in the halter and gibbet.” J.N.P. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Morean Connor (on O’Connor), LIEUTENANT-COLONEL, Com- 
MANDANT OF THE SEVENTH PENNSYLVANIA REGIMENT IN THE REv- 
OLUTION.—He was lost at sea in the winter of 1779. Letters of admin- 
istration in his estate were granted to Dennis McCarthy, September 8, 
1780. (Vol. I. p. 81, No. 47, Register of Wills’ office, Philadelphia.) 
Dennis McCarthy, Bryan O’Hara, and Patrick Byrne gave bonds. In 
the second session of the Eleventh Congress the heirs (names not given) 
of said Morgan Connor J ancy for arrears of pay, etc., due him (page 
of Journal, 176). On January 31,1810, an adverse report was issued. 
Information is desired regarding the family, parentage, and birthplace 
of this meritorious officer, with the names of his heirs. 

Joun W. JORDAN. 


INFORMATION WANTED.—Can you inform me where Robert Allison, 
who was admitted to the Philadelphia bar in December term, 1798, was 
born, and when? Also when and where he died? And any other in- 
formation in regard to any official ition he may have held. The 
same information is desired of the following other lawyers in Martin’s 
list of the “ Bench and Bar,” viz. : 

William Anderson, admitted about 1785. 

George Armstrong, admitted March 8, 1796. 

George Ashbrook, admitted December term, 1798. 

Samuel Yorke Atlee, admitted March 4, 1829. 

Wn. Richardson Atlee, admitted December 15, 1787. 

William Ayres, admitted December term, 1798. 

Thomas A. Armstrong, admitted April 27, 1816. 

Daniel Addis, admitted June 7, 1808. 

Edward Allen, admitted about 1785. 

John Allston, admitted March 8, 1830. E. 8. 8. 


SAMPLE OR SEMPLE.—In the “ Bench and Bar,” p. 808, will be found 
“ Admitted to the Phila. Bar. 
“Sample, Cunningham, Dec.—1798. 
6 David, caster, Ap]. 10. 1772. 
mt Steele, $3 June—1796.” 

Can you give me any account of the above lawyers? When were 
they born? when did they die? Were they related to one another? and 
what important — or other position did sa | occupy? Is the 
name Sample or ple? . HILL Martin. 


Navat Mepau.—lInformation is requested as to the whereabouts of 
the silver medal presented to the “ nearest male relative of Lieut. Wil- 
liam §. Bush, U.S.N.,” who was killed in the engagement between the 
** Constitution” and the “ Guerriére,” in August of 1812. The medal is 
two and one-half inches in diameter, bears a relief portrait of Isaac 
Hull, around which are the words: “Peritos Arte Superat Jul. 
MDCCCXII. Aug. Certamine Fortes.” On the reverse side is the scene 
of a naval en ent, above which is: “‘ Hors Momento Victoria;” 
and below: “ Inter Const. Nav. Amer. et Guer. Angl.” L. B. J. 


CouNTERFEITING CoLONIAL Money.—Will the PENNSYLVANIA 
MaGazineE kindly inform me whether any person was ever —_ 
counterfeiting Colonial money ? . 
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RoBERTs.—Information is desired about the ancestry and descendants 
of —— Roberts, who came over with William Penn in 1699, and settled 
in Upper Darby, near Philadelphia. His daughter Martha married 
Thomas } newer son of Lot Evans, who emigrated from Wales same time 
as —— rts. 


M. De Bruits, ENGRAVER.—Can any one tell me where an engraver, 
M. De Bruls, lived,—possibly in Philadelphia? I wish to ascertain the 
date of a book-plate signed by his name. R. B. 


MussER—PEPPER.—Information is desired of the ancestry and de- 
scendants of the Musser and Pepper families, who were settlers of Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, early in the last century. 

West Philadelphia. MOorTzeER. 


SITGREAVES.—Information is wanted concerning the parentage of 
William Sitgreaves, during the Revolutionary period a noted merchant 
of Philadelphia; also that of his wife, Susanna. J. B. 


CHARLEs Coxe, OF SIDNEY.—Information is desired concerning the 
parentage of Charles Coxe, of Sidney, Hunterdon County, New Jersey, 
who married, 1759, Rebecca Wells, of Philadelphia. R. 8. 


FooTMAN.—What is known concerning the parentage of Richard 
and Eleanor Footman, who resided in this city at the close of the 
—_ century ? C. C. T. 

arby, Pa. 


MaRKOE.—Information is requested of the ancestry of Abram 
Markoe, for some time captain of the First City Troop. 8. T. D. 
Bristol, Pa. 


LigHt.—Who were the parents of John Light, who settled in Lan- 
caster County prior to the Revolution, and that of his wife, Catherine 
Britzius? M. 

Reading, Pa. 

Replies. 


BLACKWELL FAmity Recorp. (See PENNA. Maa., Vol. XII. p. 
497.)—In the Old Episcopal church-yard, Allentown, New Jersey, are 
two large vaults, side by side, covered with a large slab, on which are 
these two ee: ‘Isaac Price Died February 25th 1768 Aged 46 
years. Mary Blackwell Died April 7th 1766 Aged 21 Years.” As these 
are on the same slab, a kinship was likely between the Prices and Black- 
wells. The Rev. Robert Blackwell, minister of St. Mary,—‘ Old Coles- 
town Church,”—was made rector, November 19, 1772. He married 
Rebecca, a daughter of Joseph Harrison, and resided in Haddonfield. 
During the Revolutiona ar he became a chaplain in the army, and 
the church was again left without regular service. (Clement’s “ First 
Settlers in Newtown Township, N. J.,” p. 209.) Hinchman and Harri- 
son are well-known Haddonfield families. think, therefore, these 
Bible records belong to those of the name in New Jersey. It is also 
noticeable that the names of four Blackwells occur among the soldiers 
of the Revolutionary War from Hunterdon County, New Jersey. (See 
Stryker, p. 509.) W. J.P. 








